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ABSTRACT * ' / 

A study of the existing .local needs, resources, and 
services for limited English speaking residents of the United States 
was undertaken to clarify local, state, and federal responsibility . 
for the provision of services. For a small but representative sample 
consisting of eight school districts serving minority language 
students, the study provides answers to five questions: (1) What 
services are being delivered? (2) How' do the patterns of service vary 
by district; type? (3)- What specific deficiencies in language 
assistance services .are perceived by beneficiary groups and 
educators? (4) What is the apparent cause of these deficiencies? and 
(5) Do local beneficiary groups and educators see any need for 
federal regulation, and if so, what should the rules encompass? Key 
findings include these: (l) services to language minority students 
vaNry enormously among school districts; (2) language assistance 
services are seldom available in secondary schools despite" the 
growing need; (3) few districts have adequate means for identifying 
need or assessing when it is appropriate to terminate instruction* 
(4) districts have serious problems finding qualified teachers and 
materials for some less common language groups; and (5) programs most 
favored include those that involve local communities in developing 
appropriate services. Two broad recommendations are made: that ' 
federal regulation is needed to assure that districts do not neglect 
the education of language minority children, and that the federal 
government should support research and development to improve 
language assistance programs. (MSE) 
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PREFACE 
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This study was initiated to inform federal policymakers about the 
implementation of the bilingual education regulations proposed in August 
1980. A study design was developed to describe the patterns of 
implementation in a sample of school districts across the country. 
Before the collection of data began, however, the status of the proposed 
bilingual regSil anions underwent a number of changes. In the fall of 
1980 implementation of the regulations was postponed indefinitely, and' 

in February 1981 the U.S. Department of Education withdrew the 

■•■ " it . / 

regulations. 

During this period the study underwent several changes t6 make it 
relevant to the fluctuating status of 'the regulations and the changing 
information needs'of the Department of . Education. "Finally, at ,the 
conclusion of the study, as the final report was being readied" for 
publication,- th^e Department of Education released a new'policy statement 
on the delivery of language assistance services to limited- and non- 
English-speaking. (LES/NES) students. In effect, the Department stated 
that local school districts may -use any effective method to teach 
LES/NES children. While the Rand/ study concludes that some federal 
guidance and research and development are still necessary, it also 
concludes that local communities—parents , teachers ,; students and 
school administrators --should have a voice in deciding on program 

offerings. > , 

Ls Note is expected to be useful in illuminating the range of 
and opinion that affect the implementation of language 
assistance programs, the limitations associated with typical programs, 
and the key areas in which federal leadership is needed. 
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SUMMARY 

. J. . 

V ■ - " ' f ' ■ ' "' 

Nearly ten years agg, in the case of Lau P. Nichols, the U.S. 

Svpreity^Court ruled. that children who speak little or no English are 

entitled to 'be taught ir^ a language they can understand. Since that 

time, the federal government has struggled to define school districts 1 

obligations to such children. A series oft federal guidelines and draft 

regulations has addressed such questions as :* 

*§* • • - 

• How should limitecl- and non-English-speaking children be 
identif ied--by surname, by country of birth, or by tests of 
English proficiency? 

• How proficient in English can a child be and still be 
considered limited- or non-English-speaking? 

• Must schools provide general instruction in childrep 1 ^ native 
slanguage,, or may they place language minority children in 

regular English-speaking classes where they will be instructed 
. ^ in English? 

• ^ho is to pay the added cost of prpviding spfepial services for 

language minority children? 

In August 1980, the U.S. Department of Education published draft 
regulations that would have resolved these questions, N It prescribed a 
rigorous set of tests for English- language proficiency, tt> be - 
administered by school districts to all foreign-born and minority- 
language-surname children. Any child found to be more proficient in 
a foreign language than in English would be entitled to language 
assistance services, including bilingual education, i.e., academic* 
instruction both in the student s native language and. in English. . 

St 

Students were to receive bilingual education until they could perform 
at or above the national average on English- language academic achieve-' 
ment tests. 
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The proposed rules provoked great controversy, and they were 
withdrawn by President Reagan in 1981 • The controversy was both 
philospphical--focusing on wheth^? the schools should do anything that 
might reinforce minority students 1 use of their native languages --and 
political--focusing on whethef the federal government should impose the 
costs of the hew requirements on states And localities. The debate also 
revealed that the proposed rules were not based on a good understanding 
of the needs of minority language students, the availability of' 
bilingual education teachers and instructional materials, or the status 
of local efforts to provide language assistance services. > 

The federal effort to regulate services to language minority 
students is in, abeyance, but the issue is likely to arise again. Any 
" further effort to clarify state and local responsibilities can' succeed 
only if it is based on a good understanding of existing local needs, 
resources, and services. The purpose of this study *is to provide some^ 
of the necessary information. It provides, for a small but reasonably 
representative sample of the school districts that serve minority 
language students, answers to five questions: 

• 

• What services are being delivered to language minority 
students? 

• How do 'the patterns of service vary by type of district? 

• -What specific deficiencies in language assistance services are 
perceived by beneficiary groups and educators? 

• What is the apparent cause of these deficiencies? 

• Do local beneficiary groups and educators see any need for 
federal regulation, and if so, what should the rules encompass? 
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Results are based on an analysis of language < assistance services in 

eight school districts located throughout the United States. The 

districts were selected to vary in geographic location, size, 

urban/suburban/rural setting, ethnic composition, and the [character . of 

state legislation on educational rights of language mi^or:.ty groups. 
* « 
Data on language assistance programs were obtained by direct classroom 

observation and through interviews with school administrators, parents, 

and representatives of language minority assistance groups. 

h . r - 

f ■ * 
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Key findings include: , / * 

* * 

• Services to language minority students vary enormously from one 
school district to another. Most districts offer one or two 
preferred types <£f services to all language minority students, \ 
with little regard for differences in students 1 individual \ 
needs . 

• Language assistance services are seldom available in secondary 
schools, despite the growing numbers of non-English-speaking 
students of high-school age. 

• Few districts have adequate means either for identifying 
students in need of special language instruction or for 
assessing when it is appropriate to terminate instruction. 
Indeed, assessment materials themselves are inadequate for all 
language groups. 

> • School districts have serious problems finding qualified 

■ # teachers and appropriate instructional materials for some 

language groups. Instructional resources are available for 

Spanish- and Vietnamese-speaking children but very scarce for 

new inpigrant^ from Asian countries other than Vietnam* 
■■j ■ . 

• Language assistance programs that have met with the greatest 

I * 
approval arje those that have involved local communities, in * 

i ' ' • / . ; ' 

developing services that fit their own unique instructional 

f 

needs . ; 

The report concludes with two broad recommendations for the federal 
role in minority language education: First, there is a need for federal 
regulation to ensure jtha.t local districts do not neglect the education 
of language minority jchildren. Local circumstances are too diverse to 
justify highly cjetailbd federal requirements, but some general guaran- 
tees are necessary, siich as parent , community , and Ipcal educator 

i 

involvement in determining program goals, content, and strategies for 
their schools. Second, the 'federal government should support research 
and development to improve language assistance programs* Federal 
research and development funds should: 



Provide seed money for development of secondary-schoal programs 
and training of qualified teachers*: 

Develop needs -assessment and instructional materials for new 
immigrant groups. 

Develop and improve language assistance curricula. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



.BACKGROUND OF THE STUdV 

Two major events, the 1968 Title VII Amendment^ to th 
and Secondary Education Act and the 1974 Lau v. Nichols Supreme jfourt 
decision, set the stage for the current language assistance\ programs in 
the United States. T it;1 ff e VII provided the funding- -and hence the 
impetus--for bilingual education programs. What it did riot provide were 
clear guidelines about how to implement a bilingual program. However, 
two of its key provisions have had repercussions that continue into the 
1980s. Programs were to expand vertically, not horizontally; thus, 
subsequent grades could be added on, at federal expense, but more 
classrooms art the same grade could not. Moreover, after the third year 
of expansion ? districts were to begin to absorb the costs of the^tet 
developed grade-level programs. While the rules were intended to ' ^ 
encourage the states and local districts to take an active role in the 

4 ■ 

support and development^ of bilingual programs, the actual results were 
not always consistent with this goal. Some programs were either phased 
out or cut back as federal monies dried up. Bilingual program features 
were frequently dropped in- an effort to cut costs, so that programs were 
scaled down to a less costly English as a Second Language (ESL) 
approach. * * 

The second major event, the Lau v. Nichols decision, resulted from 
a.suit brought on behalf of Chinese-American children in San Francisco. 
Tffis ruling had the effect of requiring special services for. 
non-English-speaking pupils. Districts that failed to comply were 
threatened with loss of federal funds. Where Title VII was the carrot, 
Lau became the stick. Although the court mandated that children should 
be taught in such a manner that they could "effectively participate" attd 
receivp a "meaningful" education, it did not specify methodology. It 
was not until 1975, when a team of experts selected by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) published the Task 
Force Findings Specifying Rem edies Ava ilable for Eliminating Past 
^Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful undhr Lau v. Nichols, that a 
bilingual approach was* specified. 
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Even after 1975, however, the "Lau Remedies," as they came to be 
known, did not carry the. force of law* Although the Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR) continued to Use the Remedies as the standard by which to 
evaluate the compliance of school districts, there was a growing 
realization that the Congress, needed to adopt a, set of rules that would 
formalize and institutionalize federal ptflicy on language assistance 
services. This need became even more pressing when ah Alaskan court 1 
challenged HEW 1 s. authprity: to require "adherence to the Remedies* The 
Alaskan lawsuit and the increasing uneasiness with the alxs^nce of 
legally mandated rules resulted in the publication in August 1980 of a 
Notice of Proposed Rule Making (NPRM)- The proposed rules reflected 
much of the 1975 Remedies, along with some significant changes. The v 
NPRM generated a great depl of controversy, however, and while the OCR 
was debating possible changes and the Congress was acting to forestall 
release of the new rules, the new Administration withdrew thdm in 
February 19$1. ^ ; 

• Unfortunately, the events that had led up to the publication of the 

NPRM had generated more heat than light, and there were accusations on 

\i ■* 

all sides of political-legal maneuvering that did not take into account 
the real needs of the clients and school districts. What was absent, 
even as late as the Hearings that followed the NPRM, w#s a factual 
account of the range of the districts needs , problems limitations , and 
proposed solutions- The 1981 pause \n the forward motion of the 
regulatory effort provided the opportunity to gather this basic 
information and to build a better understanding of the scope of the need 
for language assistance services and the role the federal government 
might reasonably play- 
' ' \ 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 

The primary objective of the present study was to provide an 
overview of existing local language assistance programs, the political 
and educational climates. in which they function, and the language 
assistance constituencies 1 perceptions of government regulation. 

~ : — 1 NortW&stT' Arctic School District et al . v.' Calif duo el al : , 

A77216 Civil (U.S. District Court, District of Alaska), 1978. 



Information and opinion were collected from all sectors of the 
educational community, from school board members and superintendents to 
parents and other community members. Specifically, we sought to 
describe language assistance programs in a national sample of school 
districts by addressing the following questions: 



What services are being delivered to language minority 
students? 

How do the patterns of service yary by type of district? 

Wttat specific deficiencies in language assistance services -are 

perceived by beneficiary groups and educators? 

What is the apparent cause of these deficiencies? 

Do local beneficiary groups and educators see any need for 

federal regulation, and if so, what should the rules encompass? 
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We first sought to describe the existing programs and to provide an 
understanding of how they evolved. Past attempts to describe programs 
on the basis of, what they are called have been misleading and have 
tended to oversimplify a complex and ill-defined pedagogical area. /> 
Labeling has been a persistent problem in understanding the nature of 
language assistance programs. We cannot ignore the names given to 
programs, however, so we have tried to make explicit what, in fact, the 
label represents in each case. ■* 

The second task, describing how patterns of service yary among . 

districts, is critical to art understanding of the potential for 

generalization of rules.- In the hearings that followed the publication 

of the^PRM^ marjy local educational agency (LEA) administratprs alluded 

to the "uniqueness" of their districts . N The LEAs consistently 

criticized the federal government for r n6t taking local differences into 

. \ r 
account when the rules were drawn up. They further contended' that 

overly specific rules should , not be applied without regard for those 1 

differences. We attempted to ascertain a sense of the range of / 

differences in needs and capacities to. meet those needs in school 
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• Ttie third question we addressed relates directly to the central 

issue of why regulation -is needed at all. Presumably the federal; *;\ 
~' government regulates only when it believes that some form of external 
pressure is necessary to prevent inequality in the delivery of serv^fes 
by state* and local educational Agencies. Regulations should, therefore 
be built' on a clear understanding of t\pw and why state and local „ . 

• , programs differ. We sought information about thej^erceived limitations 

of existing; programs,, from all possible perspectives at each. site. 

Our fourth area of invest igati6n, the apparent cause of the 
limitations, was perhaps the most politically sensitive aspect of the 
J study. We found a series of factors thtft appear, to affect the type and 
adequacy of programs offered.^ Some; of these factors can be, and are 
being, effectively dealt with through local regulations, such as 
requirements for training and certification of teaching personnel. 
Other factors, such as' the lack of skilled bilingual individuals to. meet 
the needs of recently immigrated groups, pose greater problems. In 
.addition, attitudes resuming from sudden demographic changes in some 
communities and long-star Biflg^feeg lngE of mistrust in others a,lso create 
deficiencies in progr^s.-WBHM^ase^ regulation imposed at any 

level is -apt to be cont " r |^^^^^^BBL_ ^ 

Finally, we gatherdB BbljSt the need for federal regulation 

at each of the sites visitsB^MH^jxg^ ^o^opin^on is great, even 
within categories of r£spond^MHPy/» SfAchers , Hispanics, urbanites. 
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However, the individuals most directly affected by the bureaucracy of , 
regulation, i.e., program administrators, were often the most outspoken 
about, the need for it. Program administrators were generally cognisant 
of the hazards of deregulation or undeirregulation'of a system designed 
to respond to majority concerns. ' « 

In summary, this study proposed to provide a general view of 
existing language assistance programs, the political and educational 
climates in which they function, and the perceptions of their 
constituencies with respect to government regulation of programs. 
, However, it soon became apparent that we were also describing the 

politics of implementing a language assistance program. While langu 
assistance programs are essentially pedagogical entities, their 

» % ' \ " ' \ 

/ - ■ x ■ 

ERjfc ,. '". /. . ■ 13 -. ; .: - 
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implementation inevitably has many political, ramifications and 
consequences . - ■ • , m j • 

• .*> • 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Section II reviews the design of the study and the general 
characteristics of the sites we selected for out sample. Section III « 
presents an overview of the kinds of programs that have been implemented 
in the LEAs and discusses some of the 'problems they have faced. Section 
IV discusses the46ajor factors tliat appear to affect thG implementation 
and functioning of language assistance programs. Section V summarizes 
our analysis of Jthe information we gathered and proposes a set of 
recommendations for the federal response to the needs of language 
minority children. Finally, detailed descriptions of each of the study 
sites are given in the Appendix* ■ * * 
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II. STUDY DESIGN 



OVERVIEW 

At the outset we realized that one of this study f s unique 
contributions could, and should, be the gathering of a broad range o,f 
opinion on issues related to trtie implementation of language assistance' 
programs. Much of the literature on second- language education has been 
polemic, and few previous studies have attempted to provide more than a 
single perspective. To paint a comprehensive picture ofthe programs 
included in our sample, we decided upon a case study approach, in which 
we could interview a broad range of interested parties, representing as 
much diversity of perspective as possible. We interviewed school board 
members, superintendents, district administrators , 'principals, teachers, 
and aides, as well as parents and other interested coinmunity members. 
We were careful to avoid such terms as "bilingual education, 11 ''bilingual 
program," or any other referencevto a specific teaching methodology. 
Each district thus defined in its own terms the kind of methodology it 
was using. If a district was firmly committed to- a particular approach, 
we adjusted our questions to reflect its terminology; however, if no 
single approach was common throughout a district or if there was any 
hint of disagreement over approach, we referred only to the "language 
assistance program." 

SITE SELECTION 

Clearly much of the valud of this study rests on the 

representativeness of jthe language assistance programs at the sample 

sites-. Budget and time constraints restricted us to a maximum of eight 

sites; therefore, we had to give careful consideration to the criteria 

for inclusion in the study as well as to the site selection method. We 

established the following criteria for inclusion in our sample: 

: geographical location, variation in state legislation, size of district 3 

urban/suburban/rural context, and representation of at least one of the 

three major Hispanic groups (Puerto -Ricans , Cubans, and Mexican- 

-j * * 

Americans), American Indian, and/or Indochinese/Asian. We also 



wanted the district sample to" be representative of implementation 
problems. We were not interested in viewing only programs that were * 

iconsidered exemplary, nor were Ve interested in seeing only programs / 

> 

that were struggling. We hoped to see some of each, and as many^ degrees 
in'between as possible. To this end, we asked for nominations of sites 
that represented a range gf implementation and quality levels. We are 
confident that the pool from which we selected the sites contained wide 
variation on these variables. 

We Used the following nomination procedure to develop a sizable 
pool of potential sample sites. We first drew up, a nationwide list of 
individuals and organizations who were likely to know -of districts that 
met our requirements. These included officials at centers for research 
and in-service training in bilingual education, national .authorities oil 
the subject, and university and statie Education Department personnel who 
have been involved in large-scale program evaluations dr surveys. 
Individuals were contacted by telephone and lette* and were asked to 
nominate districts for inclusion in the study i We emphasized to all 
contacts that we wanted to describe "the challenges faced by a variety 
of districts implementing language assistance programs. 11 We also 
mentioned that we were interested in seeing programs that were "in 
place" and that would "be representative of a particular 'approach or set 
of circumstances. The eight sites we selected represented the desired 
demographic and program diversity (see, Table l y below). 

RESEARCH STAFF ** # ■ 

The selection of appropriate research personnel was a highly 
sensitive and important aspect of the study. We needed not only skilled 
interviewers who could put the subjects at ease and extract* the relevant 
information, but also individuals who woyld not be viewed *s a political 
liability in any of the diverse settings in which they would be 
conducting interviews. We were acutely conscious of the fact that an 
individual who is a member of the minority group being served by the 
language assistance program in the district might well trigger different 
responses from school officers than someone who might be perceived to be 
more neutral. On the other hand, we were equally aware of the need to 
be ail e to put community representatives at ease and to be able to 



communicate with parents in their own language about the services their 
children were receiving. This problem was resolved to some extent by 
pairing' researchers, one "neutral" (i.e., non-minority) and one who 
could be perceived to identify with the language minority groups of the 
district. All six researchers involved in data collection Wl extensive 
experience in case study methodology and elite interviewing. { 
Additionally,- ^11 had participated in a two-day training session qn the 
'.use' of the instruments developed for this study and on the background 
and major issues related to language assistance service delivery. 

PROCEDURES « f ' . 

Once a district had agreed to participate in'the sturdy, a liaison 
individual was selected (usually by the superintendent of the district) 
to help coordinate the site visit and set. up appointments with • 
interviewees. We' sent, a letter to each district, outlining the v * 
individuals to whom w'erwished to speak, the order in which we hoped to 
interview them, and the amount of time required for each interview. The 
districts were exceedingly helpful, and in most cases interview 
appointments were set up well in advance of our arrival a^the sites. 
Appointments to interview community representatives and parents, 
however, were generally made by the research team at' the site to allow 
greater control over gathering information from a wide range of < 
individuals. We were careful not to interview only parents and 

1 

community meters who had been hand-picked by the district. And because 
"we" Had: purposely made community contacts beforehand, we were frequently 
able to Interview individuals -who had been located independently of 
school district recommendations. 

V An average, of three 4ays were spent by the two researchers at^each 
site interviewing people in the fallowing jobs, roles, or categories: 

9 

• School board member(s) m 

v . . • Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent tor Instruction - 

* * ° 

• Director of Bilingual Education f 

• Director of Compensatory Education 



Director of Title VII (if district has Title VII) 
Director of Personnel 

Head of Bilingual Parent Advisory Council 
President of PTA 

Representatives of language minority interest groups' 
Respresentatives of other interest groups with positions on 
language assistance policy ^ | 
Outside consultant (s) providing technical assistance to the 
district on bilingual education 

Principals of schools serving language minority children 
bilingual coordinators--school and district * \ 
Teachers and aides providing language assistance instruction 
Regular classroom teachers whose students receive language 
assistance or instruction from other teachers or aides 
, Parents amd/or other community representatives 
Teachers 1 union representatives \ 

To capture the maximum amount of information and to ensure that the 

same information tfas gathered at each site, considerable time and effort 

were invested in developing specific interview protocols, A separate 

set of questions was drdfflt u^ £or each of the categories of individuals 

to be interviewed. As much a^jipossible, questions overlapped among 

interviewees to collet multiple perspectives on aspects of the program 

and issues in the district and community. 

'"The following areas of questioning were pursued with the 
■ *\ # # ■ . 

respondents , ^ with greater or lesser emphasis placed on those areas most 

pertinent to the individual interviewee: * v - 

f Content of the language assistance program in the district: 

How it came about;, who funded it; how it has changed ^Svey time \ s 
adequacy of funding; demographic profile of the district* 

• BackgJkund information on the students served by the program^ 
How children are assessed; who makes0placement decisions; how 
children get in and but of programs. 
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The instructional program: What it consists of; who is 
eligible for how long; what kind of technical assistance is 
iprovided for program impleraentors . * j» 

Staffing: Who provides services; the educational criteria for 
language assistance instructional personnel; what types of 
training and incentives are available; turnover rates; union 
involvement . " ' 

Curriculum materials: What materials are used; how they are 
obtained or developed;' whether the district has. a standard 
curriculum for language minority cM^dreji; adequacy of 
materials available. . { 
Compliance with state and federal guidelines -or regulations: 
What is currently being required of the district; the record of 
compliance to date; problems, pas£ and present! what caused 
those problems. 

Issues and attitudes in rt&lation: Whether regulation is 
needed; why or why not; the position of school board, 
administrators, and parents with respect to delivery of 
services; whether language minority groups have been organized 
to lobby for services; the relationship between district 

. administration and community; how language assistance services 
coordinate with other educational mandates sucli as title 
programs^and desegregation efforts; the position of the 

' teachers' union; what would happen in the district if language 
assistance services were deregulated? 

Satisfaction with current program: Who is happy; who is 
unhappy; whether the program is meeting its goals; what changes 
should be made. 
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'• - ' "Additionally, several classrooms, representing the range of 
programs provided in the district, by grade level as w«H as teaching 
methodology, were observed at each of the study sites. Classrooms were 
selected on the basis of their representativeness of tl&->typi* of 



^rvices being offered and students being served. Any Unique programs 
or classes that were operating in the district *ere also observed. 
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Observations were unstructured; their purpose was to provide thq 
researchers with a c leader understanding of the. program ^ as well as* to 
validate information gathered from the interviewsi. 

Finally, 'after all datai had been collected, the ^information was 
synthesized in two ways. Discussion groups and debrief ings were held in 
which all of the researchers involved in the study compared their 
observations arid drew tentat&e conclusions about the major themes in 
the delivery of language assistance services in the sample districts. 
Second, all interview notes were reviewed, cross-referenced, and 
organized by topic areas for each district, then for all districts 
combined. This enabled us to identify a number of issues ^and 
programmatic responses that were found in all the districts, and some- 
that were specific to particular districts^ 

SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

The broad characteristics of each of the districts included in the 
study are listed in Table 1. The districts have been given fictitious/ 
namea^to protect privacy. 

^State legislation in Condado and Valle jLs considered strong because 
it is comprehensive- -providing for training arid certification of 
teachers, entry and exit assessment of students , minimum standards for 
bilingual instructional tim£ and materials, and program monitor ing-- 

and because minimum standards for program offerings are relatively high. 

> 

In contrast, the state laws applying to Pueblo Historico are considered 
"flexible", because they leave a great deal to the discretion of the 
district. As a result, some districts in the state have very 
comprehensive programs, while others provide minimal* services . All 
districts are required to provide some special help to SLimited-English 
speakers throipfi the third grade. \ Silver Spur's state, oh the other 
hand, specifically restricts instruction in any language cither than 
English. However, in practice this simply means that the ktate 
Education Department does s not involve itself in programs fdr language 
minority children. * 1 

Enrollment figures, percentage of students receiving linguage 
assistance services, and specific language groups served by Ithe 
districts are shovm in Table 2. Enrollment at the time of our study 
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Table 1 
DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 





A 

District* Region 


State 
Legislation 


\ 

District 
Type 


Major Language 
l Minority Groups ) 



Condado 



Valle 



Silver 
Spur 



Pueblo. 
Hlstorico 

Cosmos 



West 



West 



Yes Urban-suburban 
. ("strong") , 



Yes 

("strong") 



Rural (migran 
suburban J 



Southwest Restricts Urban 
non -English * 
instruction 



Southwest Yes 

("flexible") 



Midwbst . Yes 



Urban 



Urban 



j 



Rancho 
Grande 



Southwest Yes 



lUrban • 



F*9ntera Southwest Yes 
Paradislp Southeast No 



<f Rur£l (migrant) 
Urban 



[ispanic (Mexican 
dprigin); Indochinese 

\ 

Hispanic (Mexican 
origin) 

Hispanic (Mexican 
origin) ; Natiye 
American 

\ 

Hispanic; Native 
American 

His^pajiic (Puerto 
Ricfiui and Mexican 
oritin); Native 
American 

Hispanic (Mexican 
origin) 

l 

Hispanic (Mexican 
ori^iu) 

Hispanic (Cuban 
origin); Haitian; 
Native ^American 



^Dist^ict names are fictitious. 



ranged from^less than 10,000 to more" than 135,000 students. In the 
sample districts, Spanish speakers formed the largest group of LES/NES 
Students who received language assistance services. Some districts also 
served Indochinese (Vietnamese, Chinese, Thai, Hmjpng), Native American, 
Asian Pacific (Tagalog, Japanese, Korean), Haitian Creole, and 
Portuguese language speakers (Table 2). Several- districts Were included 
in the sample because they ^enroll Native American students; however, we 
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Table 2 

/ 

4 

ENROLLMENT OF SAMPLE DISTRICTS AND LANGUAGE GROUP? SERVED 

-I. 



District 



Enroll- 
ment 



Frontera 



7,000 



/ f -Pueblo Historico 11,500 



ValleV 



Condado 



Silver Spur 



Paradise 



12,500' 



30,000 



56,000 



Rancho Grande 62,000 
CcJsibos 88,000 



135,000 



Language 
Group 



Percentage of 
Enrollment 
Served in 
Bilingual 
Program , . 



Spanish 52 

■ 

Spanish 17 

Spanish, Portuguese, . 25 
Japanese 



Spanish, Vietnamese, 
Hmong, Laotian, 
Cambodian 



33 



Spanish, various Native 3 
American languages 



9 



Spanish 

Spanish, German, 
French 

Spanish, Haitian * 
Creole, Vietnamese, 
Lao, Thai, Korean, 
Chinese, Japanese 



18 



2.5 



found only one district that provided a language assistance program for 
this group. 

Table 3 shows the percentage of students *in various ethnic 
categories in the sample districts. Six districts have significant 
Hispanic populations (primarily Mexican, Mexican-American, and Central 
American),, comprising 30 ,to 95 percent of total enrollment. The largest 
concentration of Asians and Pacific Islanders is in Condddo,' where they 
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Table 3 / 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS 'AT SAMPLE SITES 

'(percent) 



District 



Condado 
Valle 

Silver Spur 
Pueblo Hits tor ico 
Cosmos 

Rancho Grande 

Frontera 

Paradise 



Asian/Pacific 
White Black Hispanic" Islanders 



Other 



20 


5 


60 


15 


0 


52.5 


0 


47 


5 


0 


62 


5 


30 


2 


i 


43 


0.6 


63 


0.3 


2 


45 


47 


6 


1 


1 


11 


16 


73 


1. 


- 1 


5 


0 


95 


0 


J 


81 


13 


5 


1 





. * X 

icc^mprise 15 percent $>f total enrollment. Blacks outnumber Hispanics as 
:h6 largest ethnic minority group in only two sample districts, Cosmos^ 
Aid Paradise, where they make up ''47 and 13 percent of total enrollment. 

Detailed descriptions of each of the study sites and thteir program 
coW>onents are given in the Appendix. 



' III. PROGRAM TYPES: STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS 

* ' ■ . f ■ 

' • •# 

This section reviews the types of programs in the sample districts, 
the kinds of students, usually served by each of these programs, and some 
of the limitations associated with each. Finally, we rev.W three 

general problems that exist in virtually all the programs we saw. 

\ 

» • \ 

/ • * * 

PROGRAM FEATURES * 

Language assistance programs have two, major features : ' -classroom 
organization (the physical and pedagogical' parameters within which 
instruction takes place) and instructional strategies (the actual 
techniques or methods used to teach subject matter). Separating these 
two *>asic features enables us to better understand the way a program 
functions and also to identify areas where inaccurate or overly broad 
labels obscure what actually goes on in the classroom. 

Table 4 presents the basic organization of programs for each of the 
districts. Instructional strategies employed within the programs are 
discussed below. We make no attempt to categorize instructional 
strategies , by district, however, because of the tremendous "diversity in 
teaching methodologies at each of the sites. Even in districts with a 
strong language assistance instructional philosophy (e.g., "rap'id 
transition to English," "maintenance of the mother tongue"), teaching 
methodology differs almost as much from classroom to classroom as it 
does among districts df widely varying philosophies. 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION .... 

* The sample districts use several strategies to'organize instruction 
provided to LES/NES students, ranging from all-day self-contained 
classes, to part-time pull-out programs and special centers for language 
minority and/or newly immigrated students. Some districts also offer 
special centers for fluent English speakers wishing immersion in a non- ' 
English program. 



CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION BY DISTRICT 



* W Classroom Orgahization 



District 



Self-Contained 



* . Pull-Out/ 
Elective Second- 
Language 
Instruction 



Team 
Teaching 



-Centers 



Frbntera 
Elementary 
Secondary 



X 
X 



Pueblo Historico 
Elementary 
Secondary 



Valle 
. Elementary 
Secondary 



* 

X 



X 
X 



Condado 

Elementary 
Secondary 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Silver Spur 
Elementary 
Secondary 



X 
X 



Rancho Grande 
Elementary 
Secondary 



X 
X 



Cosmos 

Elementary 
Secondary 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Paradise 
Elementary 
Secondary 



X 
X 



25 
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Self-Contained Classrooms , 

In the self-contained classroom, students usually receive all of 
their instruction ii^ a s-i'ngle setting, with one teacher and often an 
aide. In classroomsl using an imtnersion technique, teachers are fluent 
in both the immersion language and English.. (If English is the language 
.of immersion, they may be monolingual.) In many programs serving 
Spanish-speaking students, either or both the teacher and aide speak at 
least some Spanish and some amount. of "bilingual" instruction bceurs , 
even if i% consists only of an occasional explanation in Spanish.: 
However, very few teachers can provide assistance to Cambodian, Laotian, 
Thai, or Haitian students in their own language.* 

Children in self-contained classrooms are usually United in 
English-language, skills, although this is not always the case. Most 
districts and schools mak^p ah attempt to integrate their self-contained 
classrooms with English-speaking students in accordance with federal and 
state guidelines; however, this" is not always, practical. The demand for 
services by LES/NES children is often so great that there is no room 
left for students who are not truly in need. Also, in some districts 
the language assistance classes are viewed as remedial classes and 
English-speaking parents are not anxious to enroll their children in 
them. * • * ' * 

All of the districts we visited provide at least some of their 
language minority Students' with instruction in. a self-contained 
classroom. • These*are nearly always called "bilingual classes,'' although 
they occasionally go by other names and may also include immersion 
programs. The amount and nature of bilingual instruction in these 
classes varies greatly from district to district, and even from 
classroom to classroom within a district. In some bilingual classrooms 

instruction occurs O mostly in English, with occasional explanations in 

• • *. * 

Spanish; in others the language mix is just the opposite. v Inya third 
type of classroom some subjects are taught in one language, while other 
subjects are taught in a second language* The variations are numerous 
and many different* kinds of bilingual classrooms were observed in the 
districts. Interestingly, the source of variation is just as apt to be 
differences in teachers as differences in district policies dr state. 



rules or guidelines. Hence, the full 'range of classroom types is likely 
to elcisi within any district, regardless of state or local policy.- 

IThe iount 'of time a child is allowed to stay in a bilingual 
clasirooin is usually fixed by criteria established by the district or 
the sltatei In most states that regulate language assistance, schools 
are requited to provide such classes on ly8 through a specified number of 
grades (K-3, for example,- in New Mexjfeo and Texas), and children are , 
tested at periodic intervals to assess wheJther«they are ready to exit 
the program and be "ma ins tr earned." In roost of the districts we visited, 
the children are expected to £*it after three years in the program; 
fyerfce there axe fewer arid fewer "hlaJsrooms at each higher gxa&e level. 
We saw only one example of a self-contained classroom^ at the secondary 
level, the self-contained ••litera cy 11 claos of f or o d ^in^Condado ^ whi r h da ,',., 
essentially a self-contained /pSL program. 

There is redent evidence that a self-contained (bilingual) 
classroom may deliver more language assistance for the dollar/than other 
types of language assistance programs (Carpenter-Huffman and Samulon, 
1981). However, the term ''bilingual" is used so broadly that it'is not 
possible jto say what kind of ^destruction a child is receiving in a 
bilingual classroom without looking at the specific classroom. 

* ■ 

Pull-Out Programs 

Pull-out p.^grafns are commoii throughout grades 1-12; they exist, in 
one form or another, in all the districts we Visited. Children in these 
programs are taken out of thcfir regular qlassroom for anywhere from a 
few minutes a week, to" several hours' a day far special language 
assistance. Instructional methods within the pull-out setting also vary 
considerably. Students may be tutored individually or in groups; 
instruction may be- bildngual or in English only; content may include 
applanations of the work being' covered in the regular classroom, or It 
ma#. consist of a, separate ESL lesson or a combination of classroom work 
and 'ESL. 1 The teacher may be a highly qualified bilingual teacher, a 
certified monolingual ESL teacher,' or just a floating teacher with no ' 
partdoular qualifications to^ instruct LES/NES children*'. 



Several schools one of the districts have special rooms filled 
with technologically advanced, cqpputeurizfed learning centers. Language 
minority students are sent to these re&ource rooms for one hour a day or 
every other day to work. on individualized language assistance programs. 
The pfogram appears to be extremely ^Innovative. However, in reality, 
the children lack adequate supervision; many sit in front of the 
terminals reading comic books, while others pay little attention to what 
they are doing. The teacher in one of the resource rooms admitted that 
a great deal -of the equfpment is useless because th^ teachers have never 
been instructed, in its appropriate use, 0 

Pull-out programs are especially popular in three Settings: (1) *° 
where there is a conscious effort to "mainstream 11 children who are not 
yet proficient enough in English to understand all that is going on in 
the regular classroom; (2) where LES/NES children are not concentrated 
in large enough numbers to warrant a separate classroom; and (3) at the 
secondary level where students naturally change classrooms several times 
during the day. * " " . „ 4 

While schools have good reasons for depending on pull-out programs 
to' provide services, this arag^ach<al3b presents many problems . The 
biggest problem for the st'jjjBB^involved is "interference. " Wl^n 
students are pulled out or tbeir assigned classroom for. special help, 
they may actually miss out on subject matter they need to be learning 
(Kimbrough and Hill, 1981). Teachers complain that it is difficult to 
♦each these students and that it is virtually impossible for them to 
keep up with the rest of the class. 

Team Teaching 

One of our sample districts uses an interesting variation on the 
pull-out program. Two teachers share the students, who^ are grouped * 
according to their language needs. Each teacher instructs in a 
different language, but both follow the same curriculum and schedule. 
The students travel back and forth betweeq^the two , class r6oms. This 
approach avoids some. of the problems of "interference" encountered in 
standard pull-out programs, althougH^.eachers still complain that 
students are not "getting" everything that goes on in the classiroom. 



The teachers also point out that some students see the primarily Spanish 
classroom as a h£tven and revert completely to Spanish when they enter 

it, V 

Language Assistance Centers . ' 

The "center" approach is often used to provide intensive English 

language' "and culture instruction, to students who are newly immigrated to 

' ' if ■ 

the United States and who do not comprise a large enough or concentrated 

enoUgh group within the schools to make othef kinds of programming 
feasible. Like other language assistance program structures , centers 
vary greatly in method approach and even in goals. The Paradise 
district, which has low student-teacher ratios and high per-pupil 
expenditures, has language assistance centers located at separate campus 
sites!" The district has set as its goal the production of language 
minority students whose academic performance level is equal to that, of 
their native-English-speaking peers. 

Centers are also used for immersion programs, such as the .French, 
German, and Spanish immersion classes offered in the Cosmos district. 
Here,; the programs are housed at regular .school sites, and the goal is 
to produce fluently biMngual youngsters who can compete favorably with 
monolingual Students in regular school programs. Children may remain at 
the Cosmos or Paradise centers for several years, depending on need, 
availability, and student progress., 1 Some other districts have 
"newcomer" centers, which LES/NES children attend for only a few months 
while they receive an introduction to American education and language. 

MSTRJJCTIONAL STRATEGICS 

Instructional methods available to LES/NES students include various 

. 

bilingual approaches, ESL, formal instruction about a second language 
(e.g. , Spanish for fluent English speakers, or Spanish language 
instruction for those whose primary language is Spanish), and immersion 
in a second language. » 

* • - ■ 

« ■ v 

• 1 See the Appendix for a mqre complete description. 



Bilingual Education 4 

the term "bilinj^ual education" is overused, dJLl-def ined^ and 
applied to'an array of program* 'that bear varying degrees of resemblance 
to each other. Bilingual education means, literally, the provisiQn 6f 
instruction in two languages: the student 1 s native language and the 
language he is trying to learn. However, the goal of a bilingual 
program may be transitional (i.e., to move children into English as 
rapidly as ppssible) or it may be developmental (i.e_. , to teach first- 
language skills concurrently with English in an efjfirt to build 0 on both 
languages). There are also A few "bilingual" programs that focus almost 
exclusively on first- language skills at early grades. Depending on the 
| goals of the program- -and the great majority assert that their goal is 
transitional-~a variety of methods may be employed. Some bilingual 
programs provide only an occasional explanation in the native language; 
others provide only an* occasional explanation in English. Some focus on 
native language instruction of core subjects, and English instruction of 
all other classes in the early years. Some programs call for alternate 
explanations in two languages or separate classes so that the teacher 
and aide instruct in two languages simultaneously. Mother program 
provides native language instruction one day and English the next. 
Still another program consists of English language instruction f or *the 
majority of the day, with Spanish as a Second Language (SSL) for one or 
.two peritfdsi • 

At the secondary level, some schools offer core subjects 
bilingually, on a classroom-by-classroom basis. For ex aihple, a student 
may take algebra and science bilingually and all other courses in 
regular English-only classes. The language mix that occurs in these 
classroomsand the techniques utilized vary according to the teacher, as 
in other bilingual classrooms. 

Some bilingual teachers contend that it is impossible to cover 
^bilingually the same curriculum the majority students receive in English 
only-there is simply not enough time. Other teachers state that with 
careful preparation they do provide the same curriculum to their 
language minority students as that taught to majority students. 



Based on our observations, it is likely that both sets of teachers 
are correct and that many different methods of "bilingual" instruction 
may work equally well or equally poorly given individual circumstances. 
The factors that seem to have powerful effects on the implementation and 
functioning of bilingual programs are discussed in Sec. IV, 

Q ■ . ■ , 

#glish as a Second Language 
"English as' a Second Language" merely means instruction in English 
about English for non-native English speakers. When ESL instruction is 
part \f a pull-out program, the teachers are usually monolingual ,^t 
least in the districts we observed. However, ESL is also a standard 
component of .almost all bilingual classes — a certain part of the day is 
devoted to the development of English language skills, in English. A 
great controver^ has grown upybetween the teachers of ESL and the 
bilingual teachers who use ESl/methods in their classrooms. Some 
trained ESL teachers contend that their skills are underutilized in 
favor of less effective bilingual programs, while some bilingual 
s teachers see the ESL program as superfluous, , since it is incorporated 
into a bilingual curriculudfl Most of the elementary schools with large 
language minority populations in most* of the districts^ we visited offer 
both ESL and bilingual programs and allow students to choose, depending 
on availability. At the secondary level , most schools provide jply ESL. 

Instruction About a Second Language \ 

Formal instruction about a second language- -outside the context of 
bilingual education or ESL--is most commonly found at the secondary 
lev^el, where courses, are offered, in Spanish or French, fpr example. At 
the elementary level, the classes are. commonly referred to as SSL, FSL, 
etc., and may or may not be an adjunct to an ESL or bilingual program. 
At Pueblo: Historico, the bilingual progra^ consists almost entirely of 
instruction about Spanish (SSL), since the community is trying to 
'reinforce bilingual ism in an area that is rapidly becoming monolingual. 

Although instruction about a "foreign" language Is available in 
most--and JVJSH required in some--high schools, su v ch instruction, 
particularly if the "foreign" language /is one the child already speaks, 
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is highly controversial at the elementary school level. While some 
parents, such as those in Pueblo Historico, are anxious for their 
children to retain and^xpand on Spanish language skills, many districts 
express a concern that proficiency in a language other than English is 
beyond the scope and resources of the public scho<^jT! Hence, the 
commitment of districts such as Pueblo Historico and Cosmos to the 
development of non-English language skills is an example of the 
allocation of resources to a somewhat different set of priorities than 
is found in many other school districts. * 

Immersion 

Loosely defined,, immersion programs provide students with an 
intensive, all -encompassing experience in a language that is foreign to 
them. However, we have discovered great diversity in immersion 
programs. An immersion program may "immerse 11 the children^ in English, 
in another language that is new to them, or even in their. ftpme language 
Vmtil they are considered ready to transfer to a bilingual or other 
language assistance program. (This third interpretation of immersx6n, 
while uncommon, was in use in one l&rge western district which we / 
considered, but finally rejected^as a study site.) . The immersion may 
be total or part-day. The curriculum may allow children to ask 
questions in their own language or it jmay forbid this. The teacher may 
or may not be bilingual and may or may not provide some explanation in 
the child's own language. English immersion programs range from a 
curriculum that differs in no apparent way from any other English 
curriculum to One that is carefully organized to provide a "heavy 
dosage 11 of verbal English along with instructional support. In Cosmos, 
immersion programs are offered as enrichment opportunities for students 
who wish to become proficient in a non-^English language; in Frontera, 
some parents have proposed immersion as a means of providing- their 
children with maximum exposure to English; in Condado, spme critics of 
the bilingual program see immersion as a mean£ of mainstreaming language 
minority students in£o regular all-English classes and thereby 
dismantling the bilingua^ program. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS ; f 

While there are specific problems associated with feome methods of 
program organization Ce.g., the interference that occurs with pull- / 
out programs) and .some ^strategies of instruction (e.g., the conflict 

that existsi between some teachers of ESL and bilingual teachers who 

V \ ,'■ 1 

provide ESL/ services) , there are three general deficiencies that affect 

all the language assistance programs we observed: (1) student-program 
match,. (2)y program transition (entry/exit) criteria, and (3) secondary- 
school services. 

Student- Program Match 

hjledless to say, there are many strongly held opinions about the 
best way to educate language minority children. Unfortunately, such 
convictions, translated into dogmatic defense of a particular approach, 
have resulted in bad feelings and a sense of exclusion for some people 
in almost all the sample districts. Even in districts where an attemfpt 
is made to provide a choice of programming, as is the case in most ofj 
the districts we visited, local school administrators and teachers, may 
circumvent this choice because of a strong belief in a particular 
methodology. Or a district may offer several options, but space and 
logistiqal problems prevent parents and children from availing 
themselves of these / opt ions . In some districts there is open hostility 
between some school officers and some members of the community because 
of lack of choice. The end result in all4b£ these cases is that many 
people- -teachers, administrators ^ and parents --complain that they are 
forced to go along with a program that is not of their choosing. 

The more realistic options the parent and child haVe, the greater 
the likelihood that a good student -program match will occur. Some 
parents do not want their children taught any language other than 
English, Some students are lost in an all-Eng;lish setting. Schools. and 
districts that provide reasonable and 'accessible options are more likely 
to have satisfied constituents. Yet some schools and districts will not 
provide such options unless they are required to do so. The refusal to 
provide options may be based on cost arguments or on philosophical 
positions, yet some districts do manage to utilize resources effectively 
to provide multiple options and satisfy diverse constituent positions. 



Program Transition 

Without a doubt, there is no issue more thorny in the language 
assistance community than that of entry and exit criteria. Some states, 
have developed guidelines or rules^hat set down specific test and 
performance criteria for entry to and exit from language assistance 
programs. However, even in these states there is continuing discussion 
about how to make more accurate assessments, ijhere is no consensus \^ 
about when a language minority child is ready to le^arn in an English- 
'classroom without any extra help. This lack of agreement is due in part 
to philosoptfo'cal differences, but it is also the result of sparse and 
inadequate language assessment materials. The question clearly needs 
further research, and in the meantime school personnel need help in 
grappling with the issue as it affects them. In the absence of 
definitive criteria, language minority children need the protection of 
guidelines that are both humane and flexible. Not all the guidelines or 
rules developed by local school boards or state agencies fit those 
categories. Some district administrators complain:' that , their state wi 
not pay for a child enrolled in a language assistance 'program after a 
specified period of time- -regard less of the child f s English ability. 
Others complain that the seemingly reasonable formulas set up by the 
state for exiting students are inflexible . and do not allow for 
individual differences'. 

Secondary- School Services - . 

In Virtually every district we visited, administrators , parents , 
and teachers decried the fact that language assistance services at the 
secondary level are woefully inadequate. Some districts all but ignore 
secondary, students , focusing their efforts almost totally on the edrly 
grades. This may stem, in part, from "benign neglect f, ~-that is, 
district people simply forget that not all non-English speakers grow up. 
in the community in which they atten4 high school. It may also be, in 
^ome cases, a. reaction against "foreigners" coming into the district* 
However, the problem is not all attitudinal. Classroom organization 
(rotation of students) at the secondary level , insufficient numbers of 
qualified personnel, and inadequate materials are al§p prime reasons for 
the very limited help offered secondary students. 
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i Some districts we visited have made earnest s attempts to provide 
understandable instruction to LES/NES secondary-school children. 
Paradise has a well -developed secondary program and Cosmos provides a 
bilingual strand of cours&s for these students. In Pueblo Historico, 
sbine classes are offered bilingually. However, most secondary students 
are left to sink or swim, with at most a few minutes a day in a pull- 
out program with an ESL teacher. Even the districts with the most 
comprehensive programs* lack Appropriate instructional materials. All 
districts express a need for ■i^ip B in th* 8 area. 

■ : " \ 
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IV. FACTORS AFFECTING THE IMPLEMENTATION 

OF LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

■ >\ : : • • ' 

While scholarly debate, along with the national media, has focused 

on the qelatfve effectiveness of one type of program versus another, the 

important local decisions about language assistance programs have \ 

generally been made on other grounds. Local school officials are 

# * 
usually forced to. pay more attention to the politics and the needs of 

their communities than to careful analysis of evaluation literature^ 

In the case of language assistance programs, the factbrs affecting 

the kind and level of services provided are likely to include state and 

local regulation, community desires, local histdly of the language 

minority group (s ), concentration of the language minority population, • 

human and material resources, fiscal constraints, and, finally, 

pedagogical considerations. The^Se factors and the interplay among them 

determine the nature, scope, and quality of local language assistance ^ 

programs; thus they should receive major consideration in the 

formulatibn of policy for educating language minority children. This 

section describes the dynamics of these factors and discusses their 

implications for federal regulation. 

STATE AND LOCAL. REGULATION 

Approximately half of the states have enacted legislation that 
addresses the issue of language assistance programs in the public 
schools. 1 State statutes differ considerably with respect. to 
specificity of program prescription, teacher credentials, eligibility, 
monitoring, and the like,, As an example, in California and Texas, state 
laws mandate a bilingual approach and are highly specific about program 
implementation. In contrast, Arizona s law actually restricts the use 
of non-English languages in the classroom and does not provide for a 
mechanism to grant teacher credentials for language assistance programs 
As might be expected, the states that have addressed the issue 
legislatively tend to be those with ^relatively larger language minority 
populations. * * / 



1 Education Daily, Vq^13, No. 199, October 10, 1980, p. 2. 
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The ef fect\of state or local regulation on actual program 
implementation i\; not always predictable. ^Interestingly, the most 
comprehensive programs and those that seem to generate the least overt 

controversy ai^ npt necessarily found in states with strong regulation. 

\ i • 

The presence or 'absence of state regulation may be used as a political 
lever in influencing district policy, but many other factors Contribute 
to the final shape\ and scope of & /program- Regardless of how strong or- 
specific state regulations are, local programs do not necessarily 
reflect a state model, nor do programs within the safo& state or even the 
same district always even resemble each other. Perhaps the most 
important functions of state regulation are those of, setting minimal 
standards, helping to clarify program goals, and providing a resource 
base for the development of language assistance programs. 

But even in : states with "strong" lftyguage assistance legislation, a 
great deal of autonomy is exercised at the local district level. This 
autonomy is undoubtedly the result of several factors--the enormous task 
of monitoring programs on a statewide basis, state governments 1 respect 
for local' educators' judgment^ and a reluctance at the state level to 
pay the political costs of open conflict with local districts. 

State and local laws reflect the broader political forces of the 
community and provide markers of public acceptance. The absence of any 
regulation at the stfate and local level also reveals information about 
the level of politicization of these educational issues. While state 
and local regulations do not always appear to affect programs at the 
district level in the manner and extent envisioned by legislators, 
federal regulation can and does have an important impact on st^ate and 
local policy* In an area as controversial as language assistance 
services, the federal government is perceived to set the standard-- 
either by example or by direct influence—for a definition of adequate 
services. " 



COMMUNITY DESIRES 

In each of the districts ye observed, there are at least two 
"communitdes"- -the language majority community, ive., English speakers, 
and at least one language minority community. Howev4^ even in 
districts that have several different language groups, it is uncommon to 
find more than one highly visible language minority group competing for 
services. In Cosmos, multiple language programs are offered, yet only 
one language minority group is politically active within the district. * 
Although the state in which Pueblo Historico is located serves large 
numbers of Native Americans as well as Spanish speakers in the schools, 
bilingual program directors are quite blunt about the fact that one • 

o 

group or the other is served by a district, but almost never both. 
Inadequate resources are undoubtedly a factor in this lack of balance; 
however, it is also cleafly related to other political realities. The 
.voice of the most powerful group may be the only one heard--or the only 
one the school board is willing to listen, to. uWhen adequate services 
are provided for the' most vocal group, the district is not likely to be 
cited for failure to comply with state or federal regulations. Other 
groups tend to be forgotten, and their attitudes anft desires are often 
not even known .to the district. p \ 

Even within the acknowledged language commtoities in a district, 
there is seldom a comprehensive understanding of language attitudes. 
Just as there is no single English language community, there is no 
single Spanish-speaking community or even Mexican-American community, 
for example. Language attitudes and desires may differ widely/within 
each group as well as between groups. There is no single unified voice 
giving expression to a "majority" opihlfon on the issues of language 
assistance programs. We heard from Anglo pareht groups who favor a 
strong Spanish language maintenance program, ^hd rte heard from 
Spanish-speaking parenta*ttho are adamantly inSfeyor-of transitional 
programs that present English-only instruction as soon as possible. We 
heard from American Indian groups who want bilingual education programs 

in the schools and from others who 1 consider the use of their native 

• - * 

language in the classroom to be sacrilegious. We also heard from . • 
Southeast Asian representatives v who felt that any language poticy for 



them is probably premature and from other Asian groups in which *class 
conflicts result in widely differing attitudes between Asian\teacherfe. 
and community members- The task of surveying these attlWcies is a 
complex one and hence is not usually adequately addipe^ed» ^ 

The relative access of a group to decisionmaking -power is not 
always, oir even usually, related to the group's size* There are many 
large school districts in whith hot a single member of the board of- 
education is a member of the "minority" group that format the majority 06 
the school districts. The language minority groups that appear to be 
taken most seriously by school districts are generaHy not* organized as 
"grass roots" efforts; most have had help from outside. In Cosmos the 
local university has been a significant factor; in Valle and Rancho 
Grande, Chicano' movement organizers have been the impetus. 

In sum. while most of the districts we. visited are forced either by 
law or by political circumstances to respond to language minority group 
"desires, attention is generally focused on only one language minority 
group, and only on the most highly organized factions of that £ioup. 
the extent to which this group's desires are actually taken into account 
also appears to depend much more on its degree of organization than on r 
its size in terms of absolute numbers. 

Ir 

In all, the most important finding is that community desires differ 
greatly even among the most well -organized community groups. And the 
language attitudes and; desires of the great majority of community 
members are virtually unknown. These facts argue forcefully for options 
iiyanguage assistance services and for a regulating body to ensure that 
all treasonable positions are taken into account in the development of 
prdgrams for language minority students. , „ 

\ . . • ' ' '• 

HlsVoRY OF THE LANGUAGE MINORITY GROUP IN THE COMMUNITY 

A critically important factor that is often overlooked in 
discussions and planning of language assistance programs is the history 
of thte language minority community in the school district that serves 
it. ^he expectations of the language minority community, as well as the 
majority culture's willingness to attempt to meet those expectations, 
are atj least partially dependent on the* length *of time the language 
minority group has resided'Hn the area. Recent* arrivals , lacking an «- 
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established history in the community, are not likely to be perceived as 
"desefrving" programs that place any emphasis on cultural or linguistic 
maintenance, or enhancement .. Immigrant groups that arrive in large 
numbers over a short period of time, such as t^he recent Indochinese' 
immigrants, or that consist of migrants who come and go, such as 
seasonal agricultural workers, may be perceived by the larger commuiiity 
as "intruders" who are already placing inordinate demands on limited 
resources. This is certainly a problem in Condado and the areas £ 
surrounding it. 

■* ' Jit the other extreme' is Pueblo Historico, where the Hi&p£nic 
community has. asserted an historical right to the maintenance of its 
language and ^culture, and apparently the Anglo-American community 
agrees. (The Native American *popul at ion has not pressed as hard for its 
historical rights in .the Pueblo Historico schpols, and its position on 
language assistance services is 'riot well known.) The reasons why a 
language minority group is perceived to be more deserving of special 
consideration in one place than, in another, despite equally lengthy 1 
periods of residence, are complex but appear to be related to two 
specific factors i economics and histox£. To the' extent that a group 
has acquired economic power or generates economic well-being f&r the 
community by virtue of its cultural .'differences, it is likely t6 be! seen 
as an important component of the community. Some Hispanic and American, 
Indian groups in the Southwest and some Asians in the West are viewed in 
this way. Additionally, if a group has a history of cultural 
predominance in a region, the broader society is more apt to be tolerant 
of its linguistic and cultural differences.. Where no economic benefit 
is derived and no history of cultural- predominance has been established, 
the language minority group is unlikely to be treated with "deference. 
In the case of non-English speakers who have been in k ^community for^a 
long time but are not .perceived to be especially valuable to th$ regioiv, 
length of residency^pan be A liability. Some people voice the opihioh 
that the schools are "coddling 11 students from these groups who; should 
have learned English before they came to school. 

School districts, however, must sooner ogc later reach an 
acCSijpodatiorj with the language min6r>ity« populations ^hey are mandated 
t£ serve. And of course,- most language minority commiiiitie? fall 
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I between the extremes- of being resented and being cherished. Most of the 
districts we visited have been in the process of developing a program to 
serve language minority children over a period of time. Language groups 
have shifted in. some, districts and have grown in most, but the problems 
created by these changes are not viewed as insurmountable* Cosmos has 
n ^Y^r ^^fr* of TflT i gu / igfl shifts in an in t eresting way. The , 
German-speaking community has historically been an important force in 
the district, although the actual number of German speakers has dwindled 
to the poin$ where there is little or no need to assist German-speaking 
students in the acquisition of English. However, in deference to the 
group's importance t'q the culture of the area, a highly successful 
German immersion program was introduced several years ago. Politically, 
this tactic has helped to defuse the issue of language assistance 
services to newer immigrants (mostly Spanish spykers) to the area, 
"since the language assistance program is seen as having multiple goals 
and also serves as a form of curricular enrichment. Of course, 
government cannot regulate attitudes toward language minority children, 
and it can do fittle to change historical facts. However, regulation 
can take into account differences in attitudes and ensure that groups 
are treated fairly -despite their differing histories./ ,__J 

CONCINT^ATION OF LANGUAGE MINOWTY POPULATIONS 

Size and concentration of the language minority populations in 
a acho^' district can greatly affect the type of program offered. While 
' a large "population of students „ is less likely to be ignored and more 
likely to receive some kind of program, it is also more highly visible 
and hence more subject to public scrutiny and controversy. On the other 
hand, districts with small language minority populations sometimes offer 
exceptionally comprehensive programs. Because of their lower Visibility 
and costs, these districts may be able to experiment with innovative 
programs that.would be prohibitively costly with larger numbers of 

.students. ■ '' . - 

In Conda&o, although the cost of the language assistance program is 
not yet ; a major issue,"' the sense of being overwhelmed by the* large 
numbers of stildents and the diversity of their needs has. created a 
somewhat negative attitude toward language assistance services on the 
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part of the Board of Education and some school administrators. While we 
were observing* in the district, the Board of Education voted to cut back 
on its very popular second- language acquisition classes for teachers • 
The Board made it clear that its vote was precipitated not by financial 
concerns, but by the, philosophy that studcfnts shQuld learn English; . 

-te a ch e rs s hou l d not hav e to - le a rn o ttier Languages^ tHa Bnflrrf cnnt^H^d 

that teachers -who jspoke a second language made it "top, easy" on the non- 
English- speaking Students. * " 

Programs in bther districts with large language minority 
populations, such as Rancho Grande and Frontera, aye also a source of 
considerable controversy and public coi^ment* in the community. School 
board members and district administrators are challenged with balancing 
the needs and interests of various opposing forces in the community. 
This results in a concern on the part of many about an overly 
politicized program and a possible negative effect oh program quality. 

Cosmos aind Paradise provide an interesting contrast. Both 



districts have relatively small language minority populations diidT ~^ 

consequently are able to offer comprehensive and innovative programs at 

relatively low costs--both financially and politically. Neither program 

— —has- -beeome-ar-great source of controversy, since neither is, highly 

visible in the cdntext of the overall district budget and program 

offerings. , , , 

\,The language assistance program in Silver Spur stands alone among 

9 those we observed as being very minimally affected by the size of the 
* ** . • ° ' 

language minority population. This is probably due in good part ^o the 

fact that nobody seems to know how many students are in need of services 

(a district count has never been taken), but a small population is being 

served. Since ,^he , district encompasses a large Mexican- American 

population within its boundaries, it is likely that more LES/NES 

students exist there than are actually being served by the programs, 

' Also, Silver Spur*- principals enjoy a high decree of autonomy and there 

is little direction from district administrators and virtually no stattf 

regulation . This has resulted in a variety of responses to the needs of 

language minority students. Individual schools tend to work out their 

own accommodations to student ^and community needs, a method of providing 

services that appears to be more successful in |feme schools than in* others ■< 
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in. sum v most district programs we observed are greatly affected by 
the sifce of language minority populations. But large populations do rfot 
necessarily receive more; comprehensive services, nor do small 
population© necessarily puffer from the lesser political clout their 
size might imply. 

HUMAN AND MATERIAL RESOURCES 

Clearly one qf the m pst important reasons,, f Of choosing to, support 

one kind of language assistance program over another is the availability * 

.*>*..- ■ * 

of human and material resources. Although lack of qualified teachers is 

a common, (jompl a int f in most districts that we visited, very real 

differences exist between language groxjps and geographical locations 

fHith respect to the availability of personnel. To some extent, the , 

problem is one of distributi6n, particularly for Spanish speakers. The 

Pueblo Historico administration contends that ^ turns away numerous 

qualified applicants, while districts in neighboring states cannot find 

enough teachers. At Frontera, virtually all of the teachers are * 

bilingual, but many ar^noj/ adequately trained in bilihgual and other 

teaching methodologies to make effective use of their skills. 

On the other hand, districts with Smaller a&d/or more recently 

immigrated .language groups, such as the Itidochinese, are experiencing 

personnel shortages that severely limit the kinds of programs th#t can 

be provided to students. Condado, for example, is fortunate to' have a 

director for Southeast Asian language assistance programs who sparks 

\several Southeast Asian languages and has extensive knowledge and 

contact witli that community .1 , Yet* he concedes that the^only w'ay he c 

have any program at all is by hiring individuals with widely Varying 

educational backgrounds who speak some English in additi^p to their 

native language. These aides help teachers communicate with students, 

but actual academic aid is often beyond their ability. However, as with 

the Spanish speakers, not all Southeast Asian groups 'face the same 

problems. / # ' ' 

Vietnamese immigrants, many of whom cdme to this country for 
political rather than economic reasons, have been mainstreamed into 
school districts such as Condado relatively successfully. Not unlike 




ib« first wave of Cuban immigrants who came to the United States two 
decades before themV many had considerable educational resources (e.g., 
previous schooling, well educated parents) when they arrived. And, like 
the Cubans, they were able to rely on educated people within their own 
community who worked as classroom aides to help l^tdge the cultural and 
linguistic gap they encountered' at school. Several people were anxious 
!to point out that Condado has already produced a Vietnamese high-school 
valedictorian. 

Unfortunately, class as well as cultural: differences separate the 
Indochinese subgroups to an even greater extent than occurs within the 
Latino subgroups". Middle-class Vietnamese have not always been sympa- 
thetic to the plight of impoverished Laotian or Cambodian immigrants 
and have not sought positions working with these children. And, when 
Vietnamese teachers or aicfis do workj in classrooms populated by various 
Indochinese groups, it is Aot clear that they are any more effective in 
delivering instruction than the monolingual |merican ESL teachers. Tjje 
human resource problem among the new immigrants is a very real, and 
pressing problem. 

The Southeast Asian programs director in Condado approaches the 
problem a* bofch a staff apd community development issue. He has hired" 
illiterate people with some knowledge of English who appear to have 
potential and has then Worked with them on mastering basic ^academic 
skills. He believes they can learn in the classroom along with the 
children, and that they will one day be able to provide academic 
instruction. In the meantime, they earn a salary which allows their own 
children to stay in school ajjji^cquire academic skills. Admittedly, 
this is a long-term solution with few immediate payoffs, yet it does 
address the broader problems of low educational level of the community. 

The American Indian groups represented in the districts we visited 
are also affected by problems of distribution. Either the students are" 
widely dispersed throughout the district or the numbers of different 
language groups are so large that a single bilingual classroom for 
Indian children simply is not feasible. Added to this is a reluctance ' 
on' the part of some tribes to intermingle -secular education with the 
tribal language which has religious associations. ' . 

. .... - .. . 



•roblems such as -the lack of bilingual and multilingual personnel 
and inadequately trained bilingual teachers pose obvious impediments to 
• the development of truly bilingual programs. In districts where such 
problems exist, language assistance programs generally take one of two 
fonfe.. Either the program consists of ESL only or it tends to be 
erratic, with instructional support in the native language occurring 
according to the, individual initiative and ability of the teachers. 

Generally speaking, the availability of appropriate materials 
closely parallels the availability of qualified staff, with the major 
exception of assessment materials. No district that we visited feels it 
has adequate testing materials to assess the children's language ability 
in any non-Engiish language'. Even in the most comprehensive and well- 
^Jtepported programs, assessment is considered the weak link. With 
respect to classroom materials (e.g., tiextbooks, instructional aids) , 
the most severe complaints come from teachers of Indochinese children; 
however, even among 'the programs sending Spanish speakers, there is 
consistent dissatisfaction with, the paucity of materials appropriate for 
secondary students . Since few states mandate anything more than ESL for 
secondary students, it is clear that market incentives do not exist for 
producing non-English .language materials at the secondary level. The 
few materials that do* exist are usually locally developed and specific 
to the predominant cultural group of the area. Where market incentives 
are inadequate, other types of incentives should be considered to 
stimulate the production of usable materials. Government subsidies to 
partially offset costs to publishers and research grant monies targeted 
for materials development are two possibilities. 

FISCAL CONSTRAINTS 

School district budgets, like those of other businesses and 
agencies, have been affected by the economic limitations of the early 
1980s, and schools are forcecl to 8ejt priorities for the allocation of 
funds. Some of the districts we visited are experiencing immediate 
effects of a tight economy; others are preparing for what they see as k - 
- difficult times ahead. All are /acutely aware of the costs of their 
special programs and have attempted to assess the benefits of those 



programs. However,, we saw considerable variation both in the priorities 
that have been established and in the manner of funding of special 
programs. It is fair to say that when a program i& considered to be„ 
important by the*4istrict administration, money is found to Support it/ 
On the other hand, where a^ro^cam-i^^iven a low priority, even 
previously earmarked furids might be diverted from it. Nonetheless, 
.fiscal constraints are commonly cited as reasons for implementing one 
type of program or another and, as such, deserve discussion. 
| Pueblo ttistorico is an example of a district that im placed a high 
priority on. its language assistance program and has "fdKP* the funds to 
support it. Although state law provides funding only for a limited 
elementary-sfchool program, the district is using general funds and some 
Title VII money to strengthen its elementary program arid extend it to 
the secondary level,. , 

Rancho Grande*, on the other hand, faced with similar limited 
funding from the state, has taken a different approach. Although the 
district--* community in which 'the majority of the students a^re of 
Hispanic background- -publicly supports its language assistance program, 
only state bilingual monies and Title VII funds are used to support' it. 
Program administrators note that "not one cent 11 of general funds has . 
ever been used to % s\xppovt the program. These administrators contend 
that the school board and district administration make their support 
or lack of it--clear by their allocation of dollars. 

Pueblo His tor icq 4nd Rancho Grande are examples of districts with 
fairly extensive programs serving Urge populations. In districts with 
smaller LES/NES populations, the politics of program funding can be* 
quite different. The Cos\nos school district* for example, serves only — 
: about 5 percent of its student's in the language assistance program, yet 
it has been an innovator ill language assistance methodology. Its 
program includes bilingual education, immersion in several languages, 
and ESL, General funds are mixed With state and federal resources to *. 
support the program, and until recently there has been little comment or 

concern oyer thci cost of the program. However, the educated guess of 

■ .i . 

the school board president is that with the coining fiscal crunch, if a 
choice jhas to be made between preserving the language assistance^ s ^ 
programs and preserving football, language assistance "won't stand a 
chance." 



Paradise, aiipther district with a relatively small>LES/NES 
population (approximately 5 percent), is i experimenting with an 
innovative approach tb\ the instruction of language minority pupils. 
Their low student-teacherrratio, individual ized-education Approach is 
paid for largely -out of district funds, since the state has no special 
^funding statute for language assistance. The program has maintained a • 
strong rapid- transit ion-to-English emphasis and a low profile arid, as ^ 
such, has eluded any Attempts at program cuts, which have occurred in ^ 
other parts of the state. It is important to emphasize, however, that 
the size of the program is probably as important as any other factor in 
explaining its survivability. 

v One mclre point must be made about the funding of language 
assistance programs. No matter how small or large the program or how 
great the need, in all districts that we visited, Title VII funding was 
cited as the single strongest impetus to the development of a formal 
bilingual or language assistance program. Even though commitment to 
some kind of service delivery to language minority students is very 
strong in some of the districts, no state or local funds had been 
expressly earmarked for program development in any of them prior to 
t Title VII. In Ran cho Grande, a political and intellectual foundation 
bad been laid, and a small experiment in bilingual education had been 
initiated, but commitment of funds had to wait^for Title VII 
appropriations. Some program administrators 'pointed to this fact as 
evidence of the importance of the federal role in language assistance- 
a role they believe the government should continue to play. Since\ Title 
VII noy meets a much smaller proportion of the need for* services in most 
school districts, fiscal responsibilities have been thrust onto state 
and loca\ educational budgets. As this occurs, language assistance 
programs a^e assigned a priority ranking on a long list of educational 
needs. Clearly, those programs that are mandated by government 
regulation receiye a higher funding priority than those "that are not 
mandated. Hence, regulation, at some level, becomes a critical factor, 
in whether funds "are found" to support language assistance. programs. 
Of^course, simply substituting a mandate for Title VII funding does not w 
guarantee that the level of support or the quality of programs will not 
be affected. , 
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PEDAGOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

■ * ■ % 

Although the question is usually worded simplistically as« What is 

the most effective type of language assistance program?, the issue is 

really very complex. Sc/hool districts that fire striving to, meet the 

needs of several LES/NES groups are most apt to ask v/hich kind of 

program is best for which kind of children. And even those districts 

that serve only one LES/NES group must consider what kind of program 

best meets the Heeds of children at different age, grade, and ability 

levels. The spars,e research in this area offers little guidance, and 

most districts appeal to base their pedagogical decisions on 

non-pedagogical factors, such as availability of qualified personnel and 

materials. / 

♦Nonetheless, individual teachers as well as district administrators 

are grappling with /some fundamental pedagogical problems. The question 

of how best to teafch children who have basic literacy skills in an Asian 

language has arisen in Condado. Spanish-speaking children in that- 

district with similar skills generally h«ve the Opportunity (at the 

to receive their initial reading instruction in 
l * 
Spanish; they .then make the transition into English reading. However, 

it is not known whether this approach would be useful for Asian 

students, given that the written symbols, directionality, and basic 

sentence structure of English and the Asian languages are so different. 

The district is developing some experimental materials in the children's 

native language, but without qiMlified personnel to carry out the 

instruction, their effectiveness, remains unknown. ESL is the only 

currently feasible instructional strategy in these circumstances^ 

Likewise, districts that are experiencing 4 a large influx of 

secondary-school -|ge students with, varying academic skill levels are in 

a quandary as to the best approach to take. Some students in the Valle 

district are literate in Spanish, others have/had /no schooling. Many of 

these children are^migrants who will be traveling pkek to Mexico, so 

there is some uneasiness with an English-only^ approach. Not only do the 

children lack motivation to 'acquire academic skills ii^ English only, but 

some teachers express concern that their education will be°so 

discontinuous that they will derive little actual benefit. Some 
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teachers believe that it is better to help the children become 

academically skilled in one language (Spdnish) than to waste time on 

basic English instrriction which will soon be forgotten and will add 

little to their repertoire of skills. On the other hand, gome teachers / 

contend that since time is an important factor in educating these ; | 

children, ifull attention should be placed on rapid acquisition of 

English language Skills, and, a bilingual approach that includes 

instruction in Spanish is a luxury they cannot afford. Both positions 

are .held quite passionately, and since teachers with whom we spoke in 

this district haver considerable autonomy, pedagogical decisions about 

the teaching approach to adopt are often made on a classroom-by- 

classroom basis. Hence, the type of language assistance program 

children receive in Valle (and severaT*§J(^J^ depends largely 

on the biases teachers acquire from their training and their personal 

experiences in teaching. f 

The Paradise school district has taken an interesting and 

innovative approach to the problem of individual differences. u The u 

ft- . • a 

district maintains a very low student-teacher ratio in the language ^ 

' ■ . HI* 

assistance center, and the pedagogical approach focuses on ■■ 

individualized instruction. 'There is no blanket policy, per se, for 
dealing with different types of students; teachers make individual 
decisions about the proper strategy to use with each child. Of course, 
the decisions are largely intuitive and are based on teacher judgment, 
since Paradise shares the common problem of inadequate assessment 
materials. However, the low student -teacher ratio does, at least, 
provide for a continuous feedback mechanism which allows teachers to 
modify their strategies according to what seems to work. iT\ 

The districts 1 approach to pedagogic^ issues can be summarized by 
staging that little research has been done that gives clear guidance on 
the thorny issues of program ef f jLtacy f ot different types of LES/NES 
students. Because of this, most of the important decisions associated 
with individual differences are made by teachers, on a classroom-by- 
classroom basis. State regulations and district policies appear to be 
mediated, ifr all cases, by teachers^ judgments, which is a compelling , 
argument for Isn^uring that teachers receive the >*st possible training 
in pedagogical decisionmaking. ■ x 



In sum, .rjumerous factors affect the implementation of language 
assistance programs, but the relative Weight given to one or another is 
highly dependent on the individual circumstances of the school district. 
No single factor either accounts for the kind of program a district 
adopts or is likely to be sufficient to produce a satisfied language 
assistance program constituency. All of the factors need' to be 
considered in developing and delivering a viable program. 

; . ^ ■. . ■ ■ A .. 



V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



REGULATING LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

The basic challenge facin^^he federal government is to ensure that 
language minority students arc^idequately served without interfering 



with the local districts' right and responsibility to decide what is 
best .for their unique situations. This is not an easy task, and the 



federal government must tread a fine line. between overregulation and 
abdication of responsibility. While few of the people we interviewed 
liked regulations, a surprisingly large number of them^-ineluding many 
school district of f icials--feelx thflbt "some kind of language assistance 
ijpgulation" is necessary. We wexe surprised at the frequency with which 
we heard such comments from the districts 1 federal* projects officers-- 
the very people in charge of administering the time-consuming paperwork 
associated with the regulations. 

tk ■' • 

One major complaint about regulation as it is has been practiced is 
that local districts often have two masters (state and federal 
government agencies) who are not .always working in concert. This ^ 
results in considerable duplication of effort for the local districts in 
.attempting to meet the requirements of the two agencies . It also 
occasionally results in conflicting demands . These kinds of problems 
clearly argue for the consolidation of regulatory efforts at one- level. 
However, the act of transferring regulatory responsibility from one ' 
level of government to akothier carries strong messages that cjan, in« 
themselves, affect local policy . 1 . j 

Financial incentives are clearly a powerful factor in regulation. 
As federal funding of bilingual education has shrunk- -from 100 percent 
of the program funding in some districts to less *than 10 percent in most 
districts — the willingness of administrators to take directions from 

federal agencies has alsp diminished. Over ^nd again we heard 

► . ; . . 

1 A case in point is the recent Assembly^ resolution introduced in 
California only days ■ after the federal announcement that bilingual 
education would no longer be the required method for instructing 
language minority children. The resolution a£ks for a similar reversal 
•of the state bilingual education requirement. 



complaints about federal mandates that are not accompanied *by the funds 

to carry them out. This is a key area!of conflict between. state and 

federal requirements --the federal government requires things th*t -the 

state is not willing to, or cannot, pay "for. This factor, too, argues 

for a policy that would consolidate funding and program regulation in, a 
f 

single agency. Yet, total ajid rapid deregulation of language assistance 

f 

services by the federal government would undoubtedly have negative 
consequences as well. ' There is, considerable agreement among those 
individuals who are relatively sensitive to the politics of education-- 
high-level administrators and school board merabers--that a rapid 
retrenchment from 'regulation on the part of the federal government would 
send a message to the state and local educational agencies th'at the U.S. 
Department of^ Education now sees language assistance seijvices as having 
lower priority. Despite differing reactions to the 'Department's 
changing role in regulation, there is general agreement that a perceived 
decrease in federal interest in language $s*sistance programs would 
result in a similar lower priority for such services on the educational 
agendas of the states'. 

Although almost everyone seems to agree that thq federal 
government's poLicy on language^ assistance .programs affects the 
attitudes of local regulatory bodies, the degree to which a Change in 
federal policy is likely to affect state or local Regulations depends on 
(1) the geneiral political climate of the state and (2) the amount of 
controversy that has surrounded a program at the district .level. Hence, 

\ districts that are located in states with strong language 1 * assistance u 

/ * • ' ° , 

legislation, (e.g., Valle) 1 predict a possible shift in attitude within 
/\ . ' ■ ' 

^the- state, but no immediate effects; the same is true in districts such 

/ as Paradise, where there is no state law, but neither is much 

controversy associated with their program. The greatest effects would. 

be expected in districts like Silver Spur, where there is no state law ; 

aAd a hifcrsh political climate with respect to language assistance, and, 

Frontera, where a state law exists that is constantly being challenged 

by local ^st;r.icts. > 1 

. In sho\rt, whatever position the Department of Education takes with 

respect to regulating language a^sistafince .programs, its policymakers 

must be sensitive to the^act thjat policy will be interpreted at two 



levels. The states and local districts will be listening carefully to 

. • • ' i 

hear the intent of federal policy as well as its overt manifestations. 

Assuming that the federal government continues to regulate language 

assistance services at some level, what form should federal policy take? 

• - : — ' • ■ • ' • • 

Given that thjfe is a great deal of disagreement between different 
sectors of the educational establishment and even different constituents 
within the same community, and that the responsibility- for program 
funding falls heaviest on the states, is it reasonable to entertain the 
idea of a single national policy on language assistance programs? We 
think not. At the same time, we believe the federal governmeht cannot 
abandon its historic role of protecting the rights A of minorities, 
including the -nation's LES/NES children. 

The strong belief, in this country that education is 'the key to 
opportunity must' also form a basis for language assistance policy. The 
right for all ^children to receive an appropriate education must.be 
upheld both in our laws and in our public understanding-. However, the 
diversity of opinion that is- expressed by the various language minority 
constituent groups points up the difficulty of specifying a single 
"appropriate" educational program for all children in need of language 
assistance services. Clearly, the individual children and parents ' 
served by these programs should have a voice in determining the 
appropriate ediicatipnal goalls and strategies ^for them. 

THE FEDERAL^ROJ-E: RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our analysis of the data we collected leads us to conclude that the, 
federal role in language assistance services "should have two components: 
regulation and sponsorship of research and technical assistance. 

0 

Regulation I" , * 

The facts do not support <a federal effort to regulate language 
assi&tance services comprehensively. Local needs and capacities are too 
diverse to be covered by a single set of requirements; further, what is 
possible and desirable for one^ language group may be impossible for 
Others. For example,- districts serving -Asian and, Native American * 
students often lack the kinds of trained personnel, instructional 
materials, and curricula that are generally available for 



Spanish-speaking students. , There is, however, a need for some general 
federal regulation to put pressure on districts that wotild prefer to ' 
ignore the needs of language minqrity groups, or that would rtdt /take the 
legitimate needs and desires of their communities intd account. 
Additionally, some form of federal regulation* is needed simply because 
local officials expect it. Many localities that /would be willing to 
improve language minority services have delayed doing so because they 
wanted to see what the federal government would require. * » 

Based on our findings that (1) multiple factors and interest groups 
influence the selection and implementation of language "assistance ' 
programs, (2) th$ federal government has ,playsd an important role in ^ 
refereeing these interests, especially for small and/ or less powerful' 
groups \ ahd (3) even in the best of situations, there are unsatisfactory 
student -program matches, we offer the following recommendations for the 
federal role in regulation. The» federal government ^hould: 

• Require local districts to conduct need and preference 
assessment^ of the language minority constituents within their 

. boundaries - 

• \ Require loc^l districts to provide educational program options 

based on an ^naljys is of constituents 1 needs and 4es ires and 
* i > district resources.^ « 

• * Require states to develop effective procedures for language* 

minority constituents to redress grievances associated with 
language assistance service deficiencies at the £tj|£e level. ,^ 
»• Maintain consistent pressure jpn ^the states to ensure the 

, protection of all civil/educational rights of language minority 
students . "* .. * 

Sponsorship of Research and Technical Assistance : 

lit vie|r of the existing problems of inadequate materials, 
resources, assessment, and secondary services, federal aid must be 
considered a necessary concomitant to regulation. We suggest that the 
federal government should; \ ; 

" . . . . ' .-• • ' ; I ' 



^ Provide seed money, as is done thtOBgh Title VII, to establish 
new programs, upgrade secondary programs, and support the 
development of qualified professional staff, 
•. Develop, and encourage the development of, language assessment 
materials for use with all language minority students, 

• Help'districts to identify texts arid other materials that can 
be used^for different language groups. 

• Support Research on ways to provide an adequate curriculum for 
diverse language 'minority students. 



Finally, we recommend that at all levels of the educational 
structure 1 , administrators explore the means for fostering more positive 
attitudes toward language assistance programs. There are some excellent 
programs that provide enrichment opportunities for English-speaking as 
well as LES/NES children and 4n which attendance is. a ma*k of prestige. 
(See the Appendix, particularly the discussions of Pueblo Historico and 
Cosmos.) It Is our assessment that these programs result,, from positive 
language attitudes and high stagtods of performance on the part of 
administrators and teachers, andtnat such a scenario is within the 
reach of most local districts, ^ 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF STUDY SITES 



This appendix presents descriptions of -the study sites we 
investigated* Districts are divided into three groups:; rural, 
suburban, and urban. Information about site demographics and the 
programs offere<^t both, elementary and secondary levels is provided for 
each district. ' ■ ; 

RURAL SITES 

We included two rural sites in. the study: Valle, located in the 
West, and Frofttera, in a South Centra^ area bordering Mexicd, Though 
similar in size, the two rural sites aiffet-iin many other respects, 
Frontera's enrollment is 95 per dent Mexf can- American, Valle serves a 
somewhat more diverse student population: 47 percent of its enrollment 
is Mexican or Mexican-American;- 5 percent is Filipino, Japanese, or 
Portuguese; and the rest is Anglo. 

Valle 

Valle encompasses 155 square piles bordering three counties within 
its state. It includes a small agricultural 7 community,, as well as 
-attractive coastal Residential -developments which attract middle- and, 
upper-income professional^ from a nearby town. Migrant farm workers are 
attracted by the area's agricultural business, which generates much 
seasonal employment. * Intense contrasts characterize the district, and 

• "o 

pockets of poverty and high unemployment as- w?ll as affluence can be 
found. During our Visit, local resident? characterized the small / 
agricultural town within the district' 1 s borders as « a conservative 
community, run by landed gentry for 75 years. There was and is in some 
quarters a feeling of resentment about giving something to people who 
"come here from Mexico for a short titoe to make money and then go back, 19 

TVenty-twb schools serve approximately 12,500 student^. Housing 
patterns and the neighborhood-school concept segregate many of the 
districts schools by socioeconomic status and ethnicity. Several 



schools currently have 80 percent or greater minority enrollment, three 
schools have 70 percent, and five have less than 11 percent. 
Secondary-school Hispanic students are concentrated in the older of the 
districts two high schools, where they constitute 48 percent of 
enrollment. /The reduced proportional Hispanic student enrollment at the 
high-school* level indicates the group's dropout rate at this level* Our 
interviewees described desegregation as a major district issue. /$he 
district pl^p to open magnet schools designed to attract students away 
from their neighbourhood schools by next year. Three of the district's 
seven elected school board members, "several lower-level district 
administrators, and three principals are Mexican-American. 

<9 

Representation by Mexican-Americans on. the school board is a relatively 
new phenomenon; only recently was the first. Chicano school board member 
'elected. ■ -~r ~ ;.\. • <;■ ' "- : /'"^ 

There are 3100 'LES/NES students attending school in Valle. All but 
100 speak English as their primary language. A cQntinuous influx from 
Mexico has increased the district's Hispanic and LES/NES population. 

The district's language assistance program for LES/NES students is 
based on* a philosophy^ of transition to English, although there is 
considerable support in some quarters for maintaining the children's 
home language*. Elementary-school-age LES/NES children are given the 
option of placement in self-contained bilingual classes. We noted a 
great deal of variation between schools in the language assistance 
focus. Some schools provide a considerable amount of Spanish language 
instruction, including instruction about the Spanish language, whijte % 
others deeraphasize this in favor of a rapid transition to English. The 
district f s schools are characterized by a high degree of curricular 
autonomy, which was notable in the diversity of language assistance 
programs offered, » 

Non-Spanish-speaking LES/NES children and Spanish-primary- language 
speakers who opt not to be placed iji Self-contained bilingual classes 
are placed in regular classrooms. They receive tutorial assistance in 
their owr\ language and ESL instruction on. -ft part-time, pull-out basis. 

ESL and some subject matter elates are taught in Spanish and 
English at the secondary-school level. . Non-Spanish-speaking LES/NES 
students may enroll in ESL courses, and some receive peer tutoring. 



Frontera 

Migrant students make up 30 percent of Frontera 1 s enrollment. Sofljjb 

■■ ■ • . * 

agricultural activity Ttakes place in the area, but trade between- 

Frontera and "the" Mexican city directly across the border provides most 

Qf the local economy's support. The area's majority culture }s Mexican, 

and Spanish is the majority language. The tejfm "language minority" has 

> ■ 

no meaning when applied to the area's Spanish-speaking" residents. Many 
of the area's professionalise are Mexican or of Mexican desdenti To 
participate in Frontetjra S economy it is necessary -to speak Spanish, and 
both^Anglos and Hispanics commonly us e : Spanish* in both business and. 
social interaction. The^axea's residents travel freely and , frequently 
across the border; however , distr^t^ff icials^and local residents do ^ 
not perceive themselves as having ^[illegal immigration problem. 

the school district encompasses approximately 1290 square miles and 
is the area's largest employer. Twelve schools serve 9900 stuctents, 
5500 of whom are LES/NES. Ninety** five percent of the district's 
enrollment is Mexican or Mexican- American; the rest is Anglo. Five 
Mexican-Americans serve on the school board. The area's economy is 
somewhat depressed, and 84 percent of the district's students qualified 
for a free or reduced -*pr ice lunch program last year. During the past 
five years, enrollment has increased 6 percent per year, and only a 
small percentage of the stjadfents entering the district's schools are 
English-proficient. n/ 

Frontera 's proximity to Mexico and immersion in Spanish language 
and Mexican culture have affected the nature of its LES/NES language 
assistance' programs. Frontera encourages a transition-to-English 
approach, and both community and school personnel are anxious that 
Children receive ^uffieipnt English language experience in the schools. 
Most community mertibets to whom we spoke expressed a desire for children 
to learn English *so they can enter the economic and educational 
mainstream outside Frontera V boundaries* Thete is little concern that 

studeirk* will lose their own language and culture in the process, since 

.* * • * 

models for Spanish- language an abound in the community. 



At the elementary leveP, LES/NES students are placed in 

self-contained bilingual classes. The program emphasizes English 

language acquisition, with little Spanish maintenance, but the 

> '■''! . 

^instructional approach varies from teacher to teacher.^ In most classes, 

children receive no instruction in Spanish as a second language part 

of "their curriculum. However, teachers estimate that they deliver 

subject matter instruction in Spanish between 20 and 50 percent of the 

day, depending on the students' needs. Teachers attempt to make the 

transition to all-English instruction by about the third grade. 

Secondary-schoql-age LES/NES students may-take a class in the 

fundamentals of English as part of their course****^*. Some core classes 

are taught bijingually, depending on teacher skills and motivation. The 

class offerings va^y from school to school and are not part of the 

district's formal language assistance program. 

SUBURBAN SITES ^ 

We included two suburban sites in the study: Condado and Paradise. 
The suburban communities served by the Coirdado and Paradise districts 
have ^experienced exploding growth in the last decade and have become 
greatly "urbanized. 11 - 

Condado * 

Condado is a western suburban area (city population 189, Q00) whose 
growth is due largely to (1) relocation of increasing amounts of 
industry to the county, (2) suburban expansion caused by an increase in 
moderately priced housing, and (3) immigration from outside the United 
States. Immigration has swollen school enrollment and dramatically 
altered the ethnic compos^on of the district *s students. Total 

^enrollment presently numbers 30,000: 60 percent Hispanic (mostly, of 
Mexican origin),' 5 percent black, 12.5 percent Asian (mostly recently 
resettled Indochinese), and 22.5 percent Ai^glo-American. Residential 
segregation concentrates most of the district f s Anglo-American, students, 
in two elementary schools. The Hispanics and Asians, live ^lmost 

^exclusively in the city's older, lower-priced neighborhood^ and are 
disper^eU^roughomrthv^^ schools^ Although black 
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students once made up almost 20 percent of the district's enrollment, 
their proportion has sharply declined during the past five years. \ At 
present, no ethnic or racial minority members serve on the school board. 

. About one-third (10,300) of the school district's students are 
LES/NES. Approximately 75 percent of the LES/NES students speak 

Spanish; most of the remainder speak an Indochinese language 

/ ' • - — ■ . 

(Vietnamese, Laotian /Hraong, or Cambodi&n). The schoo^ district 
estimates that a large percentage of tfe Spanish-speaking students are 
recent immigrants from Mexico, The Inliochinese students are refugees 
who have resettled in the area during the past two years. Compared to 
the Indochinese, the Hispanic^ immigrants 1 growth has been gradual. Over 
2000 Indochinese refugee children enrolled in Condado in a recent 
16-month period, overwhelming the resources for language assistance ' 
services. Language assistance services to LES/NES students formally 
encourage a rapid transition to the English language. 

Two separate programs serve, the district's CES/NES population^. 
Spanish speakers receive bilingual instruction in self-contained 
classes.. Lessons are given in reading, writing^ and speaking English, 
and children whose primary language is Spanish are taught to read and ' 
write first ir/. that language. Teachers use both English and Spanish to 
deliver subject matter instruction during the early primary grades 
(K-l). English use increases progressively with grade level. Program 
administrators target the third grade for transition to all-English 
instruction. The amount and intensity of instruction in. Spanish varies 
from school to school; depending on the principal's attitude and the 
teacher f s approach. 

Non-Spanish (primarily Indochinese language) speakers are placed in 
an intensive English program. Children receive instruction in English 
reading, speaking, and writing in; self-contained classes, taught by 
English-speaking teachers. Additional courses specially designed for 
these newcomers acculturate them to American society, its institutions, 
its culturf , and its moreVT^^eH^rtage of Indochinese aides who are 
also fluent in English and the d.iflf icujty of working^ wit^ 
mari$fc|^ferent language groups andl cultures, many of whom have low entry 
skiM^evels, challenge instructors. 
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> District personnel perceive several problems within the district's 
language assistance programs* None of the language assistance services 
addresses the problem of pupil transiepcy and midyear entry. The 
program models assume the student will /enter in September of some year 
at the kindergarten level and will emerge at the end of the. second grade 
with the ability to function, in an English-only classroom. School staff 
feel the district currently lacks a program for the child who moves 
around in the early years or who ejiters the system, with limited 
proficiency in the later elementary -or secondary grades. Respondents 
indicated that some school board member^ resented having to provide 
language: assistance services for LES/NES students. There has been an/ 
uneasy accommodation between the board and the bilingual programs 
director and teachers, since they have not always agreed dn the best 
approach for children whose first language is Spanish. 

The district's secondary- level LES/NES students have access to a 
less structured language assistance program than their elementary-school- 
age peers. JiES/NES students enter a "literacy program." After at least 
a self-contained literacy class, students are mainstreamed to regular 
classrooms as they become English-proficient. Upon exiting the self- 
contained literacy <:lass, they receive ESL instruction as needed. 

Paradise 

Paradise is located in a Southeastern "Sunbelt" county with 
approximately 1 million inhabitants. Rfe location of people and 
industries from less temperate climates and immigration from outside the 
United States (the Caribbean Basin, Mexico, and Central' 'America), have 
contributed to the area's impressive growth during the pas,t 10 years. 
Many immigrants from Haiti and Cuba have ^arrived in the area recently. 

The school district currently enrolls about 135,000 students. 
Their racial composition reflects the county's: approximately 81 
percent Anglo, , 13. percent black* 5 percent Hispanic, and 1 percent Asian 
and Native American^ Of the five school board members, four are Anglo, 
one Black. 

• ••/". ' .. - 
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Paradise has' the smallest proportion of language mindrity students ^ 
among the study's sample sites. About 1400 LES/NES students (slightly 
over 1 percent of enrollment) attend Paradise's schools. - 

About 7$ percent of the LES/NES population speak Spanish as their 
primary language; another 13 percent speak Haitian Creole; and 5 percent 
speak an Asian or Indochinese language* The remaining, students speak 
pne of 18 languages,, with only two language groiips (French and Hebrew) 
enrolling over 15 students. The language assistance program started in 
.1977, but the recent Haitian and Cuban refugee influx has led to rapid 
growth in the past two years. The district servesTsome migrant children 
and a few Native American children who do not attend reservation 
schools. The migrant children receive bilingual services as needed. 
All the Native American children speak English and receive no /special 
language services. 

Several "bilingual centers" scattered throughout the district 
provide language assistance services to LES/NES students. •' Center sizes 
vary from one to 10 classrooms, but they always represent a numerical 
minority of students at the schools. LES students are assigned j^o " 
special bilingual centers, often outside their own residential 
neighborhoods. The district provides bus transportation* to the centers 
as long as the student needs language assistance services. Upon exiting 
the program, the student is reassigned to his neighborhood school. 

Although school .sites around the district have a bilingual program, 
only one school complex offers services for non-Spanish LES/NES 
students. The complex includes two elementary schools, one junior high 
school, and one high school. LES/NES students automatically gain 
admission, but fluent English/Speakers (FES) must apply. Typically, 
every grade has a waiting list because people view the complex as 
academically elite. 

The complex houses the districts own innovation research and 
development (tenter. It includes the most innovative educational 
services found in Paradise, along with the highest concentration of 
LES/ftES students. The complex's prestige has reversed many Qf the low- 
status or remedial assumptions oftefi associated with bilingual 
education. - \ 
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Students receive instruction in English in self-contained classes 
Jjjfith an average class size of 18 students (one teacher and one aide per 
classroom); average class size is 15 in the. primary grades . LES/NES 
students are maihstreamed part of the day with regular classes for 
physical education, art, and music. Depending on the child* s English 
proficiency, he or she may be mainstreamed for science, social studies, 
or math as well. Full transition into an alt-English program occurs 
after about three years, or when the district s exit criteria are met. 
For the most p£rt, teachers deliver instruction in English, with 
extensive explanations in the child's primary language provided by a 
teacher ,ox aide as available. Primary -gradte reading is taught in 
English only. The low student -teacher ratio allows a high degree of 
individualization within the program. Teachers report they are able to 
adjust to midyear entrants without much difficulty. 

f The district makes no active instructional effort to support the 
v childjV primary language; teachers decrease their use of the primary 
langy^ge as English proficiency grows. 

The bilingual centers located at other schooi sites provide 
language assistance services mainly for children whose primary language, 
is Spanish. - * • 

All secondary students in need of language assistance services are 
taught either at the magnet school or at a bilingual complex. The* 
foreign 1 language magnet school is regarded as academically elite, and 
bilingual program administrators report this setting encourages Valuable* 
exchange between English speakers trying to learn one of the non-English 
languages spoken by fellow students, and vice versa. 

URBAN SITES ^ 

We included four urban sites of varying sizes in the study sample: 
.Pueblo Historico, Coj^nos, Rancho Grande, and Silver Spur. 

Pueblo Historico 

■ P. • 

With an enrollment of 11,500, Pueblo Historico is the smallest 

• ■ -v. . ' 
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urban district in our sample. Locatejfr in a small southwestern city, it 
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is uniquely steeped in thre^ cultures:' Native American, \Hi*»nic, and 



[jtorani 

jrmarrj 
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Anglo. Tfre groups seem to coexist harmoniously; much intermarriage 
occurs, anq\feW of the ethnic tensions found elsewhere are present in 
the area; Sixty-three percent of th0 district's enrollment is Hispanic, 
reflecting the population of the city and its environs. Tourism 
contributes significantly to the area's economy/ 

Some residential segregation ^xists, and the city's lower-income 
neighborhoods have higher concentrations of Hispanics. Many of the /; 
Anglo residents are recent, rel-atwely well-tp-do immigrants drawn to 
the area by its growing reputation as a center for native arts. 

The area f s Spanish-surnataed jpopulation has preserved its language 
since the region was under Spain 7s dominance. Today, ,the English and 
Spanish languages and U.S* and Hi^paiiic cultures are mingled in everyday 
life. Residents consider the area's Spanish language and culture an 
asset. v .Anglos immigrating to tlie area are attracted by its cultural ai»d 
linguistic heritage. Unlike other southwestern locales,- Pueblo \ 
Historico views Hispanics as having a legitimate right to political \ 
power. School board membership is dividfed about evenly between Anglos \ 
and Hispanics 1 , • The district's language assistance programs reflect the 
area's sdciocultural experience. 

Only a handful of the district's students are considered LES. % 
Students are more likely to b€$ merely deficient in English. The 
bilingual. program's primary goal is to prbvide Spanish language 
maintenance for Hispanic students and an enrichment program tha£ teaches 
local Hispanic culture and language to Anglos. The Anglo superintendent 
is well accepted and very supportive of the district's program, and only 
six of the district's elementary schools lack bilingual education. At 
the elementary-school level, self-contained bilingual classes! are 
integrated- -half of the students enrolled in them are Hispanic, half are 
Anglos. ■ (Ip this community, the students *■ names do not always reflect 
the parents)' ethnicity,) Since the bilingual program seeks to enrich . 
and maintain Spanish language use, teachers use thl language in 
increasing ( amounts --for example, starting' at about 25 percent of the 
tine at the beginning of the first grade and increasing to 5d percent by 
the end of the year. Of course, Spanish- language use variesj greatly '. 

.■ ' • •:. - • ' ' • •-.I' 
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from teacher to teacher, depending on language skills and ability to 
instruct in Spanish. Given the program's goals, exit is not an issue. 

As in other sample sites, fewer options are^ available for secondary 
school-age students. Some core classes are presented bilingualjy, and 
at the high-scjjool level, students may take courses in Spanish and 
Spanish litefajture as electives. , , 



V 



Cosmos 

srja* z&osms^ metropolis currently experiencing 

Significant industry loss, population decline; and demographic shifts. 
U,S, Census figures indicate jLhat ,the population declined by almost 
100,000 between 1970 and 198(J. The city now has approximately 636,000 
inhabitants;. The school district experienced similar population shifts 
its enrollment dropped from/l32,000 to 88,000 dur/ng the last decade, 
while the minority student /proportion increased Substantially. 
Currently, Blacks constiti/te 47 percent of ^scho^l enrollment/ (exactly 
twice -their proportion in/ the total city population), pispaiiics a little 
more than 5 percent, Native Americans slightly over 1 ^erpjlnt, Asians 
slightly under 1 percent, and whites 45 percent, 

f Area residents $re very sensitive about these population shifts 

They view them as undermining the city's image as an enclave of white, 

ethnic, European heritage ♦ 

* , Cosmos has an historical commitment to experimentation in language 

Instruction, Among the district 's, several innovative/ language programs 

is its fpur-year-old language immersion experiment --Mixst in German, 

later in French, and more recently, in Spanish* 0u/ intervieweees 

described the experiment enthusiastically* Apprc^timately 335 students 

participate, all at the^lement^ry, level, with about 60 percent taking 

instruction in German. Blacks , who were originally skepticai^now 

- support the immersion program, and classrooms are fully integrated, 

\ In addition; approximately 2?00 Hispanic students participate in 

v . \ • • ^ , 

: bilingual/bicultural education programs within the district. Thirteen 

> * " r t m ' 

schools {ten elementary, one middle, two high) comprise the district s 

program. The bulk of activity is Centered at four schools with 

especially high Hispanic; concentrations . The district's desegregation 

plan exempts these schools in order to maintain the i-most highly 
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developed programs. Cosmos 1 bilingual education program is \ \ 

definition a program for Hispanics only. As yet, no serious discussion 
about' offering comparable* k^yiceB to smaller language groups has 1 
qccurred. Space limitatig^lpreclude the participation of noi^-langu^ge- 
handicapped students in all but one elementary-school bilingukl program. 
Non-Hispanics do participate at the high^school level. 

Spanish language and Latino culture maintenance is the program* s 
underlying philosophy, and exit from the ptogram is not an issue. ' 
Instructional method in elementary -school bilingual classes varies. 
Bilingual program supervisors have tried to institute dn alternative- 
day approach: English one -day, Spanish the n&ct (with new concepts 
introduced in the native language on all-English days). Teachers have 
resisted so far, and about 60 percent of the classes currently employ 
the more traditipnal language! -mixing instructional approach, introducing 
an ide^'in English, followed immediately afterward with a Spanish 
translation, or vice versa. \ a 

Ip addition to immersion and bilingual education, the district 

' \ ' 

provides an extensive ESL program dating back to \the lafce 1950s. As a 

result of $ Lau compliance agreement as well as of ^rising* need (du^ to a 
recent Asian and Cuban refugee inf lux) , the'ESL stiaff has nearly doubled 
in the past five years. Instruction takes place at five orientation 
centers for newly arrived students and at^ regular Schools on a part- 
time, pull-out basis. The program serves over 700lstudents: 55 percent 
speak Spanish as tlieir primary language, 19 percent^ Southeast Asian 
languages, and 26 percent a variety of other languages. 

Rancho Grande % 

The Rancho Grande district serves a modern, prosperous city of 
800,000 1 ISTthe south central United States. In- the course of its 
colorful history, the city has been under many flags, including those of 
.France, Spain, Mexico, and- the Confederate States of America. Its 
pflsx±m4ty~-ta5_MexJ : cbhas immersed it in Hispanic culture and language. 
Area residents conduct ^cammerce^ interaction In two 



languages— a sign of historic and other deep-seated links with^exIcoT 



^^^However> > ^e area has not always been coipfortdble with it^s Hispanic 
^past. Previous generations of Hispanic students (mostly of Mexican 
descent) enrolled Ranch o Grande f s schools Were not allowed to 
converse in Spanish b*^ school grounds* This policy was altered in, 1968, 
when the district began\tp- develop its language assistance program f6r 
LES/NES students t HowevejN. the amount of support that exists for thje 
district's bilingual progr aires' perceived differently by its various 
participants . 

Today, 73 percent of Rancho Grande's 62,000 students ar§ Hispanic, 
16 percent Black, and the rest t (ll percent) Anglo. : Approximately -'11,000 
_LES/NES students attend its sdfibols. The majority *of these speak 

SpanlP^j^Tlnaal^ s^eak Vietnamesi^and Other tongues. Five out 

'of. the seven school boardmeBJbei^^ 

Spanish-speaking LES/NES studentshav^ self-contained 



bilingual classes. The program encourages ^pid tr^sitiorPBp^al 
English instruction. Teachers deliver instruction^ in Spanish a$ long as 
the student lacks English proficiency. Normally no formal instruction 
about the Spanish language is included in'the curriculum. The 
instructional approach, however, varies enormously from school to 
school, and from teacher to teacher, as the bilingual program curriculum 
is not integrated with the district's regular core curriculum. One 
board member ^tated that the program is perceived as lf a guest in the^ 



district; 



/ 



Title VII 'funds pay for a few special services for secondary- Ley el^ 
LES£/NES* student*, including an after-school tutorial prograifr ghd an 
extracurricular communications program designed to improve students 1 
self-image. ' 

, i ' j -'• - :. 
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SUver Spur 

Tfre Silver Spur district is one of several serving a large 
southwestern metropolitan urban area (population 500,000) whose 
population hais increased substantially in recent years, following the 
relocation of a number of industries into the area. Fiftys-six thousand 
students presently attend Silver Slur's schools, a reduction of 400Q 



Approximately 30 perceflVof Silver Spur's enrollment is Hispanic, 5 
percent Black, 2 percent Native American or Asian, and,the rest (63 4 
percent) Angl6. The district's minority population is generally 
dispersed geographically; however, several schools have high LES/NES 

/(primarily Hispanic) student concentrations. The district alleges not * 
to know specifically how many students receive services or how many 

factually need them. Though the area is relatively close to Mexico, 
Spanish language and the Mexican culture have not bee^ respected here. 
Previous v generations of LES/NES school children remember being punished 
for speaking Spanish on school grounds. 

Approximately 1700 LES/NES students enrolled in Silver Spur's 
schools last year. ' The district's language assistance services vary 
tremendously from school to school, as a result of a number of factors': 
First, the board has not taken a public position on language assistance ' 
programs. Second^^ese programs have a low priority in Silver Spur, in 

j^art jlue to moife^mediate concerns about school desegregation, 
adminis^ranv^ facing the district . 

Third,, principals have much autonomy and can shape their schools" 



language^istance- services to agree with their personal philosophy 
vis-a-vis LES/NES students. 

Some s-chools wrtirHlghconcent rat ions of Spanish-speaking LES/NES 
students 'provide self-contained bilingual classes. These programs 
encourage^rapid transition to all-English language instruction. 
According to teachers interviewed, 'the use of Spanish is most intensive 
in grades K-2. The use of English for instruction increases by the 
third grade. 

Students from non-Spanish-speaking backgrounds and Spanish-speaking 
students enrolled in schools with high concentrations, of fluent' English 
speakers ar^e mainstreamed into Regular classes . They "receive ESL 
instruction on a part-time, pull-out basis. Black chi Wren' with, 
-linguistic problems receive special ESL-like services from floating 
teachers who specialize in Standard English as a Second Dialect. 

r Members of two Native American tribes attend the district's 
schools. Students from one tribe are regarded as "Hispanicized" and ar> 
counted as Hispanics in the district's ethnic survey. . They are placed 
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in bilingual self-contained classes during their |4lenentary-s'<£ool 
^ years Some staff members pointed out that though! these children 

understand Spanish, 4hany o of them are* f luent in the'jLr own Indian* dialect 
at the time ot^school entry. The district does, not address this 
. formally in its language assistance program, although several teachers 
; and aides who speak the Indian language have W^ssigned to schools 
with concentrations of Native American students.., Tjhe Native American 
students from the other tribes -receive no. language assistance services, 
unless they happen to be in a .class with a teacher who speaks' their own 

language. * 
. < Secondary "-'school -a,ge LES/tflES students have few services available 
' to them. * Language assistance services for this 'group are limited to ESL 
courses and some subject matter classes that ^re taught bilingually, 
depending on teacher availability and principal's philosophy. 
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